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PREFACE 


The arrangement and, to some extent, the choice of 
extracts in this little book are the outcome of personal 
experience in introducing the works of Ruskin to 
schoolgirls between thirteen and sixteen years of age. 
For them, and doubtless for many older students also, 
the best method of approach is the biographical, and 
the medium, Prcetcrila ; for to read Prceteriia, that 
autobiography written “ frankly, garrulously, and at 
ease,” is to learn to love the author, while enjoying 
the full flavour of his literary gifts. Though not a 
novel, Prcetcrita has many of the qualities which go to 
make a fine novel — narrative power and astonishingly 
vivid portraiture included. The severely Evangelical 
mother with strong opinions on the sinfulness of 
toys, the still more Evangelical aunt who allowed 
only cold mutton for Sunday’s dinner, the indulgent 
father who told him stories after the process of shav- 
ing was safely accomplished, tire old nurse who would 
put her mistress’s cup on the wrong side of the little 
round table, the little Scotch cousin who competed 
with him in the Sunday evening Scripture examina- 
tions, and his Scotch aunt with her uncanny gift of 
second sight and her prophetic dreams — these, and 
many more, Ruskin makes us know as well as any 
of the characters who live for us in the pages of 
Thackeray and Dickens. 

With Prcdcrita should be read the '* Letters,” which, 
with their intimate self-revelation and style infinitely 
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varied to suit the mood of the moment are not only 
delightful reading in themselves but throw a valuable 
sidelight upon Buskin s inner life and upon Ins reta 
tions with the outstanding personalities of his time 
for Ruslan s correspondents included Alfred Tcnny 
son Mr and Mrs Browning Thomas Cathie Dr John 
Brown merry Miss Mittord Mrs Gaskell Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti and his wife Edward Burne-Jones 
Sir Ollier Lodge Cardinal Manning and mans others 
wl ose names are familiar to all educated people 
Die biographical sketch with which this little 
volume opens is intended to supply a framework into 
which the extracts ma> be fitted and to suggest some 
lines upon wfich more extensive reading maj be 
pursued Ruskin s relations with the men and mov c 
ments of lus age and tlie prominent part he himself 
took in its -esthetic and social activities make a 
fascinating study which is also a sun ey of the nine- 
teenth century in many of its aspects. 
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A BOOK OF RUSICIN 


INTRODUCTION 

The only child of Scottish parents who were also first 
cousins, John Ruskin was born in London on February 
8, 1819. The house, which has since been marked 
with a memorial tablet, is No. 54 Hunter Street, 
Brunswick Square, Bloomsbury — a rather ugly, fiat- 
fronted building with a basement, a veranda to the 
first-floor windows, and a semi-circular fanlight oyer 
the front door. But it was not for long that the child 
remained in the dull if respectable surroundings of 
Brunswick Square. His father, John James Ruskin, 
was a prosperous nine merchant, head partner in the 
firm of Ruskin, Telford, and Domecq, a partnership to 
which Domecq contributed the sherry and Telford the 
capital, while Ruskin added brains and business energy 
to such good purpose that his means allowed an ample 
margin for the finer pleasures of life — pictures, books, 
and travel. Wien their little boy was between four 
and five years of age, the Ruskins moved to a pleasant 
house at Heme Hill, then quite a rural district, and 
there the child had a garden, which for him afforded 
all the joys of Eden, except that in his garden " all the 
fruit was forbidden.” In consequence of this re- 
striction he very early decided that the seeds and fruits 
of the trees were " for the sake of the flowers, not the 
flowers for the fruit.” Many years after, when he was 
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growing old Ruskm wrote with loving remembrance 
of his Heme Hill garden The hrst jov of the > ear 
being its snowdrops the second and cardinal one was 
in the almond blossom — e\ ery other garden and wood 
land gladness following from that in an unbroken 
order of kindling flower and shadowy leaf and for 
many and manv a \ ear to come — until indeed the 
whole of life became autumn to me — my chief prayer 
for the kindness of heaven in its flowerful seasons 
vras that the frost might not touch the almond 
blossom 

Besides thc«e happy times spent at home in his gar- 
den there were gladly anticipated holidays with his 
Croy don cousins by the spring, of the \\ andel with his 
Scottish cousins by thebanksof theTay and«tiUmore 
rapturous times of travel all over England with 
occasional visits to Scotland and Wales as well for 
Kuskm s father liked to call in poison on his customers 
aUover the countn collecting orders for the coming 

,n annual journevs so delightfully combin- 
Xlf Tflfn'rf 55 n? « ,P leasUre "ere undertaken m 
L° d . facJ Y oned travelling chanot roomy 
far^fh* d fittCd wth aU 50,15 o{ fascinating devices 
05 ,hose " hoKe virtual home it 
^ monChs Horses changed at 
m » "here the coach rattled over 

his crarktmr « o{ 'he postilion with 
chanot wadi i <iF A ^ tt e J°hn al=o nding mside the 
for bis delertitinn * whip bought especially 

a most efficient a° r i* M ? ^tercise it on papa s legs in 
«■* ™de » « u ’ , 

tumtv ottered to «=.♦ . Msai ® 1 whenever oppor 
or country mansion tM? ^ famous cathedral castle, 
spirit of aporecia opportunity was used in a 

which the child \ e rv' int ? uc * >ed hy envy, through 
er y perceived that it was 
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"probably much happier to live in a small house 
and have Warwick* Castle to be astonished at, than 
to live in Warwick Castle and have nothing to be 
astonished at.” 

In many of the country mansions thus visited 
by the Ruskins, there were splendid pictures, and 
“ Papa,” who was an excellent art critic, never failed 
to “ pay the surliest housekeper into patience ” until 
he had examined them to his heart’s content and 
pointed out their beauties to his small son John. In 
addition to his artistic gifts, Ruskin's father was a fine 
reader of both poetry and prose, and a devoted ad- 
mirer of Sir Walter Scott. When, therefore, their way 
took them near any place mentioned by that famous 
writer, a well-worn volume would be read on the very 
spot where the incidents described were said to have 
occurred. Thus the boy Ruskin was very early led 
to associate his love of romance with his delight in 
natural scenery. 

Up to his fifteenth year, except for one short journey 
to France and Belgium when Ruskin was only six, all 
the tours were made within Great Britain, but in 
1833 a still more exciting trip was planned. They 
were looking at some pictures of wonderful places on 
the Rhine, when his mother suggested that they should 
go and see them in reality. So after due preparation 
they travelled by way of the Rhine into Switzerland, 
catching from Schaff hausen their first glimpse of the 
Alps — a sight that stirred Ruskin as nothing else had 
ever done. The boy had a passionate love of beauty, 
and those magical mountains, first seen in the rosy 
glow of sunset, were for him, as he says, the entrance 
nto a new life. Henceforth, his most intense happi- 
ness was always to be found among the mountains, 
and a great part of his work in life was to interpret 
their beauty and their meaning to other men, so that 
they in turn might experience the same emotion. 

Delightful journeys these, which pleasantly counter- 
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tolled S”sb “ 

bringing fc F n ^ should consider strange 
her only child j» w ? children Once when he 
Mews on the education of children the tea 

«• him to bnm his 

urn shining on the tame experience the 

tapn »,«'»< hc m T^ *c rtSdcdismM md 

\ alue of obedience Toys she "{jar . te p ic tiuc 
the selections that follow give a ,alI lvcomp^ F f Qther 
of a rather lonelv htUe bov driven in ^ colours 
amusement tocount.ng sqiores andcom^nn^^ ^ 
m the patterns of the carpets 

covers — a little boy who was ^™ a "^. blcd «T the 
rl he cncd did not do as he was bid ertuniW duUcr 
stairs Such a regime might have harmed ^ 
mind but with Ruskrn there is no doubt® dl(J 

mothers methods ngorous though thty 'n J^tc 

much to form those habits of fixed attention . 

observation and close analysis to winch he largely 
owed his subsequent fame . teacher 

Until he was ten years old Ruskin s .only . 

was his mother and thechicf instrument in h 

tion was the Bible Their daily "“dings Rom w 
Bible began with the first chapter of Genesis we 
to the last verse of the Apocalypse and were the 
sumed at the bcginnmg of Genesis Ev ery " _ 

to be pronounced conectly ev ery sentence P' 
correct inflection again it is certain that witn 
children such a method of teaching would °my , 
created a lifelong distaste for the Bible but K 
reckoned it the one essential part of his educa 
As his journeys hither and thither through the to y 
places of the earth encouraged and fed the rapturo 
love of beauty with which he was naturally end0 }' ’ 
so his daily readings of the Bible educated that mb° 
feeling for the melody of words which was later 
make him one of the great master musicians of our 
language It could not in itself have given him txv 
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ear, but the ear being there, the wonderful word- 
harmonies of the Bible were the best of all possible 
training ; and one can hardly over-estimate the influ- 
ence which his mother’s oral teaching, united to a 
natural gift, must have exercised on Ruslan's literary 
development. It certainly accounts for the great 
importance he always attached to the sound as 
well as to the sense, even of prose, much more of 
poetry. 

One of Ruskin's most absorbing childish occupations 
was the composition of verse, a practice which was 
encouraged by his parents, who had some hope of their 
young genius uniting the dignified career of a bishop 
with the fame but not the conduct of a Byron. 
Little John’s first poems were composed at the age 
of seven. One was called “ The Needless Alarm," 
and began thus : 

" Among the rushes lived a mouse 
with a pretty little house 
made of rushes tall and high 
that to the sky were heard to sigh.” 

Not bad for a seven-year-old poet ! But Ruskin soon 
did better than this, and though he never wrote any- 
thing that can be called great poetry, as he himself 
was most ready to admit, yet some of these early 
pieces are well worth reading. One of them, called 
" The Iteriad/’ is a rhyming account of his visit to the 
English Lakes with Papa, Mamma, and Cousin Mary, 
who had been adopted by his parents on the death of 
her mother, Ruskin’s Aunt Jessie. The two children 
(Mary was fifteen and John was eleven) were mightily 
pleased to see the poet, Robert Southey, at Cros- 
thwaite Church, one Sunday morning, though Mary's 
attention was distracted by the condition of the pew, 
for she wrote in her diary, “ We were put into a seat 
that would have been a disgrace to any church, it was 
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so dirty Elexcn }ear-old John records the incident 

with childish glee 


Aril t whit a *hame were shown into a neat 
\\itl e\ir}thng \ hat mi wanted replete 
\n 1 so dirtv an 1 grta > th ugl many tiroes dusted. 
The la is 11 thought t cou) l net cr be trusted 
Tirst l<v king at s-'it and again up< n Pounce 
Vnd list g an 1 gazing (or (ear ol their gowns ! 

I thmk all the tin e tl ey took such might} care 
They sat upon thorns an l perhaps upon air l 
Iloweer I forgave deed I scared} did know it 
Tor real!} we were check b> jowl with the poet 1 



ana a vary used to write out a short abstract ol the 
sermon which was delivered from a wonderful three- 
decker pulpit with a big fat cushion for the preacher 
and a less fat one for the curate and a hard dry mean 
one lor the clerk The fat cushion of crimson velvet 
win gold tassels was a great resource to the boy when 
ne grew tired of listening to the sermon because he 
nkea watching the rich colour of the folds and creases 
came ,n »t "hen the clergyman thumped it Dr 
pro 7 e » an amusln S teacher whose droll 
ff 0 , 65 illustrations made his pupil laugh al 
Rmtn ?K 0t aU to tlme It was good that 
£2™ ^ dlea J? m su ^h a pleasant unlabonoos 
S swallows and 

shrew llv he dsd but hts mother who 

these light }feSrt«n a certaul lacl ' of thoroughness in 
so™ X 'TT ' ras perhaps not altogether 
(•so other duties compelled the Rev Dr 
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‘Ancmnre to resign his charge. He was succeeded by 
Rowbotham, with whom Ruskin began 
to study mathematics and French. About this time, 
too, he was receiving regular lessons in drawing, so 
thati the. days were all too short for what he wished to 
dor'AVntmg, reading, drawing, and the collection and 
sttldy-of, minerals absorbed all his spare time, and in 
^dition .there were chapters of the Bible to leam for 
“Wrnother, and verses to write for his father. No 
wonder ; that when bedtime came the young poet felt 
hehadcause to protest. 

-KC/ * 

'•I wish Mamma a little less would load us 
so much of imperativus modus." 

w.Ruskin’s interest in French received its first impetus 
continental tour already referred to, for the 
^fuW journey was made through Paris, where his 
father’s ' partner, Mr. Domecq, had a house in the 
Champs Elysdes. There Ruskin first saw the brilliant 
and beautiful Adele Domecq, with whom he was to 
fall hopelessly in love; and there also her sister, the 
httlej'Elise, then just nine, pitying the tongue-tied, 
rathep .awlwvard English boy, came and prattled to 
him ;. ; in her . fluent French, giving him " the entire 
htstorybf her school, and of the objectionable charac- 
ters of her, teachers, and of the delightful characters of 
her. companions, and of the mischief she got into, and 
J®e;jsurr|Sptiti0Us enjoyments they devised, and the 
i?3^i^ corningTback to the Champs Elys^es, and the 
general likeness;6f Paris to the Garden of Eden.’ 
g|Fpr6mate - in-'s6 many respects, Ruskin was through- 
oubhIsj;life J singularly unhappy in all affairs of the 
love affair, was disastrous in its 
fl^lt,'dor AdHep.who was beautiful, gay, and alto- 
Scfher-Parisienne; - saw' no genius (and probably it 
have made'hoidifference if she had) in the bour- 
l^iSiJEn^ish boy,'' so uhused to the society of young 
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ladies tliat he adopted the very worst means of com 
mending himself to his mistress Mrs Ruskin too 
always the rul n„ power in the household disapproved 
of the whole bu«inc<« and \d k herself the chief 
pcr«o i concerned tr atul tl e iffair as a huge joke 
As an old man Ruskin was able to write of the 
incident in terms of d bonus self raillery lut at the 
time the disappointment had a most damaging effect 
upon his health ‘vim'- ihstraction was afforded by 
the beginning of his University career but the news 
of \dcle s marriage in 1841 com! ined with overwork 
for the brilliant degree he was expected to take at 
Oxford brought about a breakdown so serious that 
the taking of his degree had to be postponed while lie 
went abroad seeking l ealth a cry glad to escape from 
the routu e of Oxford life to his belov cd sketch books 
and d anes again 

Oxford 1 ever roused in lol n Ruskin that worship- 
ful rapture of affection which is felt by so many of 
her sons for to tell the truth he was but lU pre 
pared for the studies of a place like Oxford Ills early 
equation by private tutors and at private school 
much interrupted by illness and by frequent trav eliing 
nad not laid that foundation which is required for 
academic distinction His wonderful powers of ron 
munition and analy $i» could only be fully exercised 
<Jlrl^ 5 f*. S r Ub] f cts ' vluch interested him and there 
2 ” “« ,c P lace m the Oxford of those days for the 
552 ,“ Natu f c an< i Art At this stage of Ins life 
of 13 not lnterest ed in the grammatical niceties 
othe^thinpfih S r and he v,as ‘nterested in so many 
His onrll " ere ignored at Oxford 

the H" lve J sll y success was the winning of 

Elephanta 831 * wT ef °v apoeinentltied Sakette and 
3 Tk ' b “‘ S " ch “ rk as he himself saw after 
a waste of time \et Ruskin s 
■to Hindu' Bomb3y * ,h wroama of cave-temples sacred 
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poetical efforts, it they taught him nothing else, 
showed him his limitations, and it may at least be 
argued that they helped to develop his natural fas- 
tidiousness in the choice of epithet and the skill of 
phrasing which make his prose so wonderful. 

It was during his enforced absence from Oxford that 
Ruskin and his parents, being in Rome, met Mr. 
Joseph Severn, the friend of the dead poet Keats. 
The old people took to Mr. Severn from the first, be- 
cause on first meeting their son he had remarked to a 
friend, " What a poetical countenance." There, too, 
they got to know Miss Tollemache, the “ admitted 
Queen of Beauty ” in English society at Rome, 
aftenvards Mrs. Cowper-Temple, the Isola of the 
letter on page 98, and the friend to whom Ruskin 
dedicated Sesame and Lilies. With the Sevems he 
was to be still more closely connected, for his cousin, 
Joan Agnew, of whom we shall hear later, married 
Arthur Severn, the son of Joseph Severn. 

In 1842, restored to health, Ruskin was able to take 
his degree at Oxford, and then, like many another 
young man, he faced, the question " What am I to do 
with my life ? " Here we also may profitably pause 
and ask how far Ruskin was ready to tread the path 
which we now know was marked out for him. We 
must retrace our steps somewhat, for the story of 
Adele has diverted us from other events of greater 
moment. On Ruskin's fourteenth birthday, his 
father’s partner, Mr. Henry Telford, had given him a 
copy of Rogers's poem “ Italy,” with illustrations by 
Turner. It was an epoch-making gift, for the boy 
no sooner cast his eyes on the Turner vignettes than 
he took them for Iris " only masters,” and set himself 
to imitate them as far as he could by fine pen-draw- 
ing. Turner became his idol, and it may therefore be 
imagined with what feelings Ruskin read in Black- 
wood’s Magazine a violent and prejudiced attack on 
some pictures which Turner was exhibiting at the 
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Royal \caderay I xhil ition of 1R36 In a tow cruig 
tape he sat down to write a rcnly which he would have 
published had not the artist been too proud to allow 
any defence of his work to appear Nevertheless the 
line of thought thus started in the y oung writer's mind 
was developed later in tie first volume of Modem 
Painters the book with which RusWm began his career 
as an art cntic 

Thi fatnou. work was not put lished till 1S43 
but even before this Uuskm was not unknown tn 


print Apart from l is published poems tie had contn 
huted sev eral articles on scientific subjects to Loudon s 
Maga me oj \a tral History (18^ ^i) a series ol 
pipers On the lottry of Architecture to LouJc-n s 
Arcl itectural Magazine (1838-39) and lie had written 
tae ^ not l ct published however) for little 
I4nc Gray the child who afterwards became Ins wife 
TJis story which has since delighted many other 
children is the well known King 0) the Golden Rner 
It must be remembered that Rusktn was not only an 
exceptional person but had enjoyed exceptional ad 
vantages for at a time when most boys are busy with 
their grammar he had become familiar with almost all 
beautiful scenes of his own land and of 
and Ita *y He had from child 
Rawing under competent teachers and 
of * llf i thc most important pictures 

d ( r ( r ° ra Antwerp to Naples so that if he had 
° f the \° u,lne training of the public 
hc£^,l ^ eT51t J hc also fir his own par 
that o/Vww? Paduated in a wader university than 
Slvl?S a an< !, W ' as ab!e t0 even it tins 
Thl adef l uale knowledge of lus subject 

" t” 510 " 0f iW« was 

before the 4//,,," ^ Umcr ®> en more abusive than 
has on This gentleman 

« chocolate vo>»?nf )r £l* !oscn to 1X111x1 w * tl1 cream 

e y0lk of or currant jelly —here he 
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uses his whole array of kitchen stuff.” Ruskin, who 
had gone abroad after completing his degree, returned 
from Chamounix in a state of burning indignation, and 
sitting down in his Heme Hill study, began to write 
the book which was to place him at one bound in the 
front rank of English writers. This was in 1842. The 
book was published in the next year and created a 
sensation. It was a defence of Turner’s later style of 
painting, which the critics said “ did not conform to 
existing rules and conventions ” — and it rested on the 
argument, now familiar to modem thought, that a 
picture should not be judged by the rules and practices 
of the past, but by its fidelity to Nature, and the in- 
tention of the painter, who, if he have true imagina- 
tion, as Turner had, will probably see more in Nature 
than has been seen before. At any rate, if he is an 
original genius, he will see something different from 
that which all men see. 

But it was not merely the newness and audacity of 
such a doctrine that appealed to Ruskin’ s readers ; 
they were captivated by the author’s style, his won- 
derful descriptions, the poetry of his prose, and his 
minute observation. Modern Painters was clearly the 
work of a genius, and it effected a revolution in the 
world of Art. But the Athenmuni was considerably 
nettled at the turn affairs were taking ; Ruskin was 
a “whirling Dervish," and Blackwood suggested he 
was only fit for Bedlam. Ruskin himself was only 
excited and amused by these attacks, but his father 
was distressed and worried ; he was afraid of his son 
making enemies. 

The publication of this book had raised a host of 
new questions, each of which had an important bear- 
ing on Art. Ruskin was eager to go on with the sub- 
ject, and a second volume began to take shape in his 
mind. He was an indefatigable worker — drawing, of 
course, every day; doing a "bit of close hard study 
from Nature”; studying botany. Turner, history. 
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Greek Ilaluo and rnmch ke 

anatomy t n iRa-i he was abroad afiain 

regarded as a da> lost * *J lamct i. g ias« window* 
studying pictures arrhitectur stain # memorable 
skies stones and mountains but tn ^ ^ away 
tour was made in the next y c tlicr Turner, 

for the frst time without <a thcr w th some 

now Ruskin s intimate Inuid you when 

truth there U be *uch a f.dgc about > tc 

you re gone However Ruskuis .^nant 

liealth was well looked altcr } loscph Couttet 
George and his faithful Alpine guide J P t perions 
described bv Ru km as one of the liappiesU^ 
and on the whole one of the best I base a ^ lutle 
Couttet indeed was the Mark Tap c> Q^„ e on 
party alwavs d cers and helpful dia&nS S j 
Ins healthy British appetite and remarking P 
sophically when his master was depre^ed u 
of lus ardent temperament are wont to be at 

Lc pauvre enfant ll nc salt pas vmc % f or 

Usually however Ruskin was \erj narg 
artistically and mentally he was entering in | 

w orld At Lucca he saw for the first lllt ’ e t ^, 1 hl3 

the beautiful Lady liana di Caretto which bwa^e » 
ideal of Christian sculpture and at Tisa he 
tranced by what remained of the fading “ c * c 9®*__ tlor , 
Campo Santo but maddened by the apathy of a 
which could let such pictures go to rack and rum 
want of a little decent care Two thousand P° una f. 
he wrote to his father would put glass rountl u>'- 
whole of the Campo Santo two thousand po 
only to sa\ e Giotto Simon Memmi Andrea Orcap 
Antonio \ eneziano and Benozzo Gozzoli 1 and tn 
will not be a fragment left in thirty years more u *" es ~ 
it be done At Florence again he was studying 
what are known as the Pnmitn es that is to sa\ tn 
early Italian painters who preceded Raphael— Cuna 
hue Giotto Ghirlandajo Angelico and Fra Lipp° 
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Lippi. A year later, in' the second volume of his 
Modern Painters, Ruskin was to introduce these by no 
means “ modem ” painters to the English public. Of 
course these mediaeval painters had been known to 
some extent before, but only by the few, and it was 
Ruskin who first showed their special qualities and 
taught people to admire them for putting thought and 
truth above execution, and even before beauty. The 
autumn of the year 1845 was spent at Venice, where 
Ruskin was “ utterly crushed to the earth ” by his 
study of a later Italian artist, Tintoretto. He wrote 
home to his father that he had never realized what 
painting meant till now, and he commented on the 
evidence of “quiet thought’’ shown in Tintoretto’s 
“ Crucifixion,’’ where the artist has painted in his back- 
ground an ass feeding on the remains of palm leaves 
that had been waved, so short a time before, to cele- 
brate the Saviour’s triumphal entry into Jerusalem. 

It was with a well-stored mind that Ruskin returned 
to England to write the second volume of his book, 
which deals mainly with two schools of Italian art — 
that of Angelico at Elorence, and that of Tintoretto at 
Venice. It also explains Ruskin's theory of Beauty, 
which he regarded as a visible expression of the 
attributes of God. Modern Painters, vol. ii., was 
published in 1846, but ten years were to elapse before 
the third volume appeared, for in the meantime 
Ruskin’s versatile genius was to turn to the study of 
Architecture, and his facile pen was to record the 
results in the Seven Lamps of Architecture — the lamps 
representing the qualities shown by good Architecture 
— and the Stones of Venice, a study of Venetian build- 
ings, treated particularly as an expression of the life 
and character of the people who had produced them. 

The story of Ruskin’s relations with the English 
Pre-Raphaelite Brotherhood may be conveniently 
dealt with here. The Brotherhood was founded in 
1848, when three young artists — Holman Hunt, John 
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\!i]|aj> and Dante Gabnc) Rossetti — lighted on some 
engrav mgs of tho^e v ery frescoes of the Campo Santa 
which bad attracted John Ruskin s attention three 
sears before Like Ruskin tin.} too were attracted 
by the simplicity smeenty and careful attention to 
detail show n b\ th-se early Italian artists whose 
quahtus seemed to be «© worths of imitation that, 
there and then was founded the 1 rc-Kapluehtc 
Brotherhood which Ruskin championed later against 
the attacks of the cntics Indeed to Rossetti and 
his b< antiful hanece 1 luabeth Siddal * Ruskin be- 
came a sort of fairy gwllathcr buy mg their pictures 
giving them good (and much needed) advice and 
financing Ida when she became ill and could not 
aflord the holiday recommended by the doctor 
Nothing could have been more generous than the 
way in which Ruskin disclaimed all right to any 
special gratitude for these kindnesses say ing that he 
would do as much for a beautiful tree or a bit of 
Gothic cathedral that w as in danger of falling When 
she died after only two years of married life Ruskin 
had some idea of sharing rooms with Rossetti but 
the plan fell through which was fortunate for both 
of them since Rossetti s domestic habits would ctr 
tamly have offended all Ruskin s sense of propriety 
Ruskin rose betimes worked methodically and was 
fastidious about his food while Rossetti would nsc 
at noon and in dressing gown and slippers would 
breakfast on thick slabs of bacon and fried eggs winch 
had slowly bled to death long before Ins tardy 
amvol | Q 

buskin s friendship with Millais was not so lastng 
though he always retained a sincere admiration for 
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Millais’s work in spite of circumstances which might 
have justified some prejudice. In 1S4S, the very year 
which saw the beginning of the English Pre-Raphael- 
ite movement, Ruskin married Euphemia Chalmers 
Gray, the “ Effie ” for whom he had written his 
charming fairy tale, The King of the Golden River. He 
was ten years older than she and they had little in 
common, but the parents on both sides desired tire 
match, and for a time all went well. The young 
couple were much abroad, of course, for Ruskin was 
now deep in the study of Gothic architecture, but they 
had a London house, and Effie was duly presented at 
Court. The lively letter describing a Society Crush 
was written at this time. The marnage, however, 
proved unfortunate in many respects, and in 1854 if 
was annulled. A year later Euphemia married the 
-painter Millais, and thus Ruskin’s second love affair 
had ended disastrously. But this time his feelings 
were not very deeply involved ; the true love story 
and the greatest grief of his life were yet to come. 

With the completion of Modern Painters, which 
had now ran into five volumes, the last being pub- 
lished in i860, Ruskin's interests turned in an appar- 
ently new direction. We have seen how his destiny 
as an interpreter of natural scenery began to take 
shape on that Sunday evening when he caught his 
first glimpse of the Alps. From the stud}' of natural 
beauty he had inevitably been led to the study of 
landscape art ; further research-work in Italy had 
drawn him on to the study of figure-drawing and 
painting, of sculpture, and of Gothic architecture. 
Now he was to appear in a new role — as a writer on 
political economy and social reform. At first sight 
there may seem very little connection between such 
subjects and Art, but to Ruskin the connection was 
natural and even vital. He lived at a time when the 
rise of modern industrialism, with its factories, its 
mines, its railroads, and its keen competition for 
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wealth was rav aging the beauty of the English 
countryside polluting the 'hies with 'moke ana 
the mm with refuse The old order was changing 
gi\ ing place to new and Ruskin s artist soul was tom 
by the indifference of the wealthy classes and the 
degradation of the toiling multitudes He saw clearly 
enough that bcautilul bud lings pictures and sculp- 
ture and e\en beautiful clothes household uten'ils 
and furniture art. neither produced nor enjoy cd by a 
people wholly d voted to the Gospel of Getting On — 
a people whose minds are debased by the contcmpla 
tion of sord d squalor on the one hand and tasteless 
luxury on the other It seemed to lam that to de- 
vote his whole time to the study of \rt and Beauty 
while such condition' of life were allow rd to exist was 
not only futile but almost criminal and although he 
never ceved to write and lecture on art subjects his 
energ os from this time onwards were largely directed 
to the working out of his social theories To this 
self appointed task he brought all the force of what 
the great Mazzim declared to be the most analytical 
mind in Europe 

His first step was to attack current ideas on wealth 
and wages and he showed successfully that money IS 
not wealth and that it is bad policy (even from a 
money making point of view) to reduce half the 
population of a country to a state of virtual slavery 
He exposed the folly of thinking that so long as a man 
works it doesnt matter what he works at and he 
tha \. a , nce man ,s not made to live bj 

ead alone all lovely things are also necessary 
me happiness of men is determined not by the amount 
«uov n S£ y but b y the kind of things they 

°?P° rtun,t,cs f °r enjoying them No 
deal V* *S nc ’ re tb e divine command to 

wealt “s su } ce °nly true 

greatest fullest and happiest for the 

vst possible number of people Uk£ the Roman 
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matron, whose wealth was in her sons, the Christian 
nation should also be able to point to her children, 
saying, " These arc my jewels.” 

Such ideas are now so familiar to us that we can 
scarcely understand why their expression brought 
Ruskin so much abuse from his foes, and misunder- 
standing even among his friends ; but we must 
remember that Ruskin did not restrict himself to 
lamentation over things as they were, but put forward 
some suggestions for their amelioration which seemed, 
even to his parents, little short of revolutionary'. 
Many of these " revolutionary " ideas have since been 
put quite peaceably into practice ; for they included 
free education for all, the provision of technical 
schools, old-age pensions, Government -work for the 
unemployed, and a standard rate of wages in every 
trade. 

His first book on these subjects was entitled Unto 
this Last, from the words of the Master in the Parable 
of the Vineyard — “ I vail give unto this last even as 
unto thee ” — and it appeared in serial form in a new 
magazine, the Cornhill, which was edited by Thack- 
eray. But such a storm was aroused by the publica- 
tion of these essays that the series was stopped at the 
fourth paper, much to Ruskin’s disgust, but somewhat 
to his father's relief, for the old man was watching his 
son’s " Cornhill gambols ” with a “ terrified com- 
placency ” which was quite touching. Yet, as Ruskin 
himself believed, these essays contained “ the truest, 
rightest-worded, and most serviceable things ” he had 
ever written ; their ultimate success was assured, 
though it was long in coming, Naturally, Ruskin was 
not silenced by opposition, and social questions were 
also dealt with in Munera Pulveris, Time and Tide by 
Weare and Tyne, and in Fors Clavigera, which was a 
series of letters to the public, published every month 
from January 1871 to Christmas 1884. Fors was 
connected, too, with some practical work Ruskin did 
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for the realization of his social ideals for it 
the monthly journal of the Guild of St George which 
Ruskin had founded for the purpose of acquiring 
land on which he could settle the members of the 
Guild who were to form an agricultural community 
living the simple hfe and bound together b> a 
common vow All were to work but not to over 
work schools and museums were to be set up the 
best books and the best p cturcs w ere to be found 
in every cottage and the Companions of the Guild 
were to demonstrate to an admiring world the truth 
of their Master s words — To watch the com 
gro i and the blossom set to draw hard breath over 
ploughshare or spade to read to think to love to 
hope to pray— these are the things that make man 
happv 

But tie Ltopia of Ru kin s dreams was never 
realized chiefly because the rounder of the Guild had 
neither the time nor the special qualities required for 
such a gigantic task His ideals wert loft> and hi=> 
ideas sound m the main but he was too dogmatic in 
their expression too anxious to pass cv cry one through 
the same mould and moreover he quite underrated 
the practical difficulties of agriculture as a means of 
livelihood in this country But indeed Ruskin always 
felt and declared that his social work especially on its 
practical side was not his proper business m hfe 
•Nature intended him he said to watch the sun nse 
to draw and mint to collect mosses and minerals not 
If j h , anc * the nght road to a generation 
of drunken cabmen Why then did Ruskin allow 
himself to be so diverted from Ins proper work? 
pimply because he could not help it His conscience 
act,ve , hls sympathy too acute his sen«e of 
fired l»m to stc the ttorld dnrg 
to 5 rmii ft WI ?» n | roa ^, w ‘thout making an attempt 
that^at i.s ? », lt J* d j d not succeed in doing 
least he effected some change of direction for 
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to-day we are all to some extent disciples of Ruskin, 
whether we know it or not. 

It is a pity that none of St, George’s schools ever 
■materialized, for Ruskin’ s views on education were 
interesting, and in his own time even startlingly 
original. Borrowing a well-known phrase from 
Wordsworth, he declared that the purpose of educa- 
tion was to develop in the pupil the faculties of 
“ admiration, hope, and love.” These would be 
drawn out by " the study of beautiful Nature ; the 
sight and history of noble persons ; and the setting 
forth of noble objects of action.” Believing that 
children are unconsciously influenced by their sur- 
roundings, he wished schools to be beautiful places, 
both within and without ; the walls were to be covered 
with reproductions of the best pictures, and there was 
always to be a garden for what we should now call 
" practical work.” The curriculum, which in the 
public elementary schools was then almost entirely 
.confined to the three R's, was to include music, poetry, 
dancing. Nature study, and handcraft. So strongly 
did Ruslan believe in the educational value of manual 
labour that during his Professorship at Oxford he 
actually put his students to work at road-making, and 
himself sat down by the wayside in order to discover 
by actual experiment the best way of breaking stones 
without at the same time breaking hammers. 

Other opportunities for putting some, at least, of his 
educational theories into practice were afforded by his 
connection with Winnington Hall, Whitelands College, 
the Working Men’s College, and later on, with Conis- 
ton village school. At Winnington, a girls’ boarding 
school in Cheshire, Ruskin spent many happy hours, 
and for his girl friends there he wrote a little book on 
crystallization, which he called Ethics of the Dust. 
Ruskin was always devoted to little girls, and this 
book, which is written in the form of dialogues, shows 
how much the “ old lecturer,” as he calls himself, en- 
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joyed chatting with the children and ‘hewing them 
ins geological specimens One of his innovations at 
Wilmington was the organization of a May Day 
festival and manv other schools took up the idea 
with enthusiasm the Whitelands College annual 
festival becoming quite a noteworthy event Ruslan 
used to present the Mav Queen with a gold cross 
designed by some famous artist and the Maids of 
Honour reeeiv ed beautifully bound copies of Ins books. 
The Rose Queen Festival ua-, a similar institution for 
Irish girls because his own wild Rose the girl he 
had loved and hoped to wed had been Irish 
The story of Ruskin s love for Rose La Touche is as 
sad and strange as any romance to lie found in literary 
biography Rose was a mere child — only nine years 
of age — when he met her as he describes in Pratertta , 
he thirty years older a man old enough to be her 
father At first Rosie was only his little pet and 
pupil but gradually as he watched her developing 
into a beautiful gul of extraordinary intelligence and 
great personal charm his feelings towards her under 
went a subtle change \ new epoch of life had 
begun for him —so he wrote in his dnry — m this 
wise that my father and mother could trav el with me 
no more but Rose in heart was with me always and 
all I did was for her sake 

When even his parents disappointed him by their 
lack of sympathy with his social ideals Ruskin turned 
more and more to the child lor consolation when he 
was abroad he wrote her beautiful letters (one of them 
n, reprinted on page qo) and as she grew older 
ne bestow ed on her something very like the idealizing 
worship of Dante for Beatrice Ruskm had always 
been strongly affected by the punty beauty and 
grace of good women and In Rose who was not only 
*[ beautiful but sincerely devout as well he 
U adm ' ire . d ,n womanhood and in 1866 

asked her to become his wife But the difference 
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in their ages made the girl’s parents anxious for delay, 
and Rose herself, though she loved and reverenced 
Ruskin more than any one else she knew, was unwilling 
to marry for some time. A period of three years’ 
probation was agreed upon, by which time Rose would 
be twenty-one and of age to marry ; but the years 
came and went, and stdl she delayed. There were 
religious differences between them. Rose’s health was 
precarious, and her precocious intellect and sensitively 
religious temperament combined to produce a kind of 
morbid mania. Ruskin records that at this time her 
beauty took on an almost unearthly quality, so that a 
stranger seeing her for the first time said she looked 
like a young sister of Christ. Unhappily, her religious 
views were of the narrow and intolerant type from 
which Ruskin, with his greater maturity, had long 
since broken away ; and even for Rosie, Ruskin could 
not pretend to be other than he was, while she was 
persuaded that it was her duty to refuse marriage with 
an unbeliever, for so Ruskin seemed to her. Periods 
of estrangement alternated with periods of satisfied 
affection, but the strain on both sides was severe. At 
last the differences were reconciled, and Rose returned 
from Ireland, only to die in the spring of the follow- 
ing year. " The little story of my wild Rose is ended " 
— so Ruskin wrote in the first bitterness of his bereave- 
ment ; but it was not altogether so, for certain mys- 
tical experiences convinced Ruskin of his mistress's 
presence and helpful influence in all the affairs of his 
fife, and thus a deeper reality was imparted to his 
belief in the " communion of saints." Like Dante, 
Ruskin felt that he too had a Beatrice in heaven, and 
from this time onwards a sort of mystical ecstasy was 
mingled with the memory of his lost love. 

Work is the best antidote to grief. Perhaps Ruskin 
found it so, for the years "that followed Rose’s death 
were packed with work in great variety. In 1869 
he had been elected Slade Professor of Fine Art at 
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Oxford tl is ofhce he I eld jmUHSg s 

lhS 3 to 18S5 There were the to be written 

Guild to attend to to establish on St 

or ed ted < r tl e school* he hopedtoj« ^ 

George s land —l <tures to be RU-en to u • ^ 
the other wietv -hrtters to be «cn Icpe atcd 

and to private correspondents Insp^ ^od&oUS 

litres due to over I*^ e ^'t^Tt the sam' time 
Once he had seven boohs on h^d at 1 and 
Hi opinion was sought on aU sorts * J t0 ^ 

truth to tell Ruskin was rot at unwUJin^ m 
spend Ore nthtr mcautioud> * x I*'f^^L m bcred 
Vcrtv ed hun tn a libel action It has to be r m 

tliat at this time Ru km wielded eno to 

the world of art and l is op nionv so 0,tc " c ^ p tl j. 
rSist unrecognized meat as in **a^**«£ 
efforts of tl e Pre Raphaelite Brothuhood ^p lct ureS 
had a disastro is effect on the selling paw cr 0 I e 
he disapproved of Hence them was reall> 
justification for P inch s 

Poem dy a Perfeciuv Fciuobs Vcademicxa* 


1 takes and paints 
Hears no complaints 
\nd sells before I ro drj 
Till sava B e Ruskm 
He sticks his tusk in • 

Then nobod \ will bu> 

B — Confound Ru. km only that won t come into 
poetry — but it s true — Pi nch 


Now several years after Mr Punch s half hm"®™ _ 
complaint appeared Ruskin s cntia^m of Wills t ier 
Nocturne in Black and Gold a night piece repre- 
senting the fall of a rocket Ruskin had said that n 
never expected to hear a coxcomb ash two hundred 


was a wild boar! 
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( From a pen drawtngby L Hebtr Thompson^ 
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giuneis lor flinging a pot of paint in the public s fece 
Whistler retorted by bringing an action tor unci 
against Ruskin who however was unable b> 
o? illness to appear in his own defence The tnai is 
chiefly memorable for Whistler s rrpJy to the Attorney- 
(jeneral wl cn the latter asked him whether he charged 
two hundred guineas for the work of a couple of day*. 

No replied Whistler with great calmness I asK 
it for the knowledge of a lifetime 

In the end a puizled jury awarded Whistler one 
lartlung damages (which it is *aid he wore on his 
watch-chain to the end of his lift.) and each side was 
left to pay its own expenses Neither Whistler nor 
Ruskin could congratulate lwn«elf on such a result 
and Ruskin felt himself obliged to resign his Ito- 
fessorship at Oxford (this was in 187$) saying that 
he could not hold such an office if he was to be taxed 
by British law for saying what be thought Thu 
however was scarcely fair either to British law or h« 
Oxford students and in 1883 he allowed lumself to be 
re-elected and held the post again for a couple of ' ears 
when 1 e finally resigned as a protest against the en 
dowment of vivisection in the University 

His remaining years were spent in his beautiful 
home at Brantwood on the shores of Lake Conuton 
where his beloved cousin Joan with her husband 
and children surrounded him with all the care and 
comfort of an ideal family life Joanna Agnew had 
fust come to live with the Ruskins when the death of 
Ruskin s father made it imperatively necessary to pro- 
cure some youthful companionship for Ins mother 
then m her eighty fourth year The old lady took a 
great fancy to her young and pretty niece who was 
never afraid of Auntie as other folks not without 
some reason were wont to be So what was originally 
intended to be a short visit was prolonged to seven 
years when Joaroe as they affectionately called 
her left to marry Mr Arthur Severn the artist Mrs 
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Rusldn died at the end of the same year, and it was 
then that Rusldn decided to live at Brantwood, where 
Mr. and Mrs. Severn ultimately made their home with 
him. The house was a mere cottage when Ruskin 
bought it, but a cottage commanding a wonderful 
view over the lake to Coniston Old Man, at the foot of 
which could be seen, peeping through the trees, the 
quaint chimneys of Coniston Old Hall, where, it is said. 
Sir Philip Sidney once stayed for a time with his sister, 
the Countess of Pembroke. Ruskin was greatly inter- 
ested in the Sidneys, and at a later date edited their 
metrical version of the Psalms under the title of Rock 
Honeycomb. It was one of the books he intended for 
use in St. George’s schools, and belongs to the series 
he called Bibliotheca Pastorum — that is, the Shepherds’ 
Library. 

Brantwood was, as we have said, not much more 
than a cottage when Ruskin bought it, but it was one 
of the greatest pleasures of his life to add to and im- 
prove the house and garden, until at last it became a 
delightful country residence. Here he entertained his 
numerous friends, both old and new — among the latter. 
Miss Kate Greenaway, whose delightful pictures of 
children had aroused his interest and admiration. 
Many children also came to Brantwood, and Ruskin’s 
study was often invaded by a troop from the village 
school, while he strewed things about until the place 
began to look “ really comfortable,” and talked on 
almost every conceivable subject, often above the 
heads of his listeners, we fear, though no one said so 
in view of the Professor’s well-known desire that the 
lesson should conclude with a " good tea.” Ruskin 
had many child-friends, some of his most delightful 
letters being written to one of them, little Katie Mac- 
donald, founder of a society called the " Friends of 
Living Creatures.” Famous man as he was, Ruskin 
addressed the Society with all due gravity, seriously 
discussing with one small member the propriety of 
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severely thrashing a donkey boy who tscuU iB 
his donkey whatever might be said to him l '* ith 
children Uusktn found a respite from the heavy strain 
of his incessant mental labour and the despairing 
mood which assailed him when as it seemed to hm 
all his efforts to get people to Ine a simpler purer, and 
more beautiful life had filled His health never 
robust at last broke dow-n completely under a sue 
cession of attacks of brain fever vet to these later 
day s of his life belong part of I cn Cia igera and all we 
hive of l rater ita two great achievements even among 
Ruskin s prodigious literary output 

r ors i*> an extraordin ir> work — more of ahbrarvthan 
a book — and quite ummie in its way 1 1 is a series of 

open letters to the public ranging over the years from 
January 1S71 to December lb§4 The title (it is to 
be regretted that Ruskin s fondness for Latin tttles 
prevents so many people from wanting to read any 
farther) means among other things Fate— the Fate 
which shuts and opens doors • In these letters Rus- 
kin said just what Tate or Chance put into Ins head 
and the aoors he opt ns are innumerable Sit still for 
an hour and let your thoughts wander as they will 
from one subject to another then tf\ouean transfer 
them to paper Tins is what Ruskin does in Fori 
capturing with lightning like rapidity the unspoken 
word and chaining it for ever to the printed page No 
easy task this — and its worth proportioned to the 
wealth of ideas and knowledge m a well stored and 
original mind In For s we may find what Ruakin 
thought about education dress pictures pantomime 
foreign cities wealth servants wages railways school 
books and children s stones all mixed un with scraps 
of his own Me and Sir Walter Scott s life extracts 
from books he admired and literary criticism Fori 
is a book in which to use Ruskin s own simile we must 

* For a fuller explanation »ee Fo»» Clanger a Letter* 
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dig as the Australian miner digs for gold, and we need 
never come away unrewarded ; but if we wish rather 
to wander in green pastures and by still waters, Pm- 
terita will be the book for our mood. In this placid 
retrospect of a stormy life, Ruskin is at his best and 
tenderest. " I do not mean this book," said he, "to 
he in any avoidable way disagreeable or querulous," 
and he kept his word. Moreover, except in the chap- 
ter entitled " Joanna’s Care," which was written at a 
time when ill-health made it almost impossible for him 
to concentrate on his task, there is little of the rambling 
allusiveness which makes Fors such difficult reading. 
Unfinished as it is, Praterita is one of the best books 
in the world ; it is the essential Ruskin. 

Having paid his last touching tribute to his cousin’s 
care, Ruskin laid down his pen for ever ; but it was 
eleven long years before the end came — peaceful years 
for the most part, but not entirely free from recurrent 
attacks of the brain-fever from which he had suffered 
ever since the first delirium of 1878. All power and 
gradually all desire for work passed away from him 
whose lifelong motto had been “ To-day.” _ He could 
now serve only as one who stands and waits ; yet it 
was during this enforced inactivity that Fate decreed 
a growing measure of belief in his teaching, which, had 
it come earlier, might have helped him to weather 
more philosophically many a stonn of abuse and mis- 
understanding. His eightieth birthday brought with 
it such a pile of congratulatory letters and addresses 
from all parts of the world and all conditions of men as 
astonished even his most devoted disciples, and moved 
the old man, who could only utter a few broken words, 
almost to tears. " Year by year,” — so ran the princi- 
pal address with which he was presented — " in ever- 
widening extent, there is an > increasing trust in your 
teaching, an increasing desire to realize the noble 
ideals you have set before mankind in words which we 
feel have brought nearer to our hearts the Kingdom of 
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God upon earth while the University of 0*£ or 4 
said \ oil have taught mam to sec the wealth ot 
beauty in nature and art prizing the remembrance 
of it . 

Tlie outburst of prai«e was even greater in the lot 
lowing tear when with the dawn of a new century the 
I rophet of the nineteenth passed o\ er into the Great 
Silence On the evening o! his death January 20 
1900 there was a gl nous sunset such as he loved so 
that ui tl c word 1 in esc witness ll e spectators 
felt as 1! heaven s gate itself 1 ad been flung open to 
receive the teach r into everlasting peace 
A general wi h was expres-cd that Kuskin should be 
buned in Westminster \bbcv l ut his cou. in refused 
the offer knowing tint he would have preferred to 
rest in Comst n Churchvnrd among the friends and 
neighbours he lov ed so w ell Tlie grav e is now marked 
a tall cross cirved with symbolic figures represent 
ing his works It is inscribed omplv Jons Rt SKIS 
1819-1900 but if anv other words had been added 
scarcely anv could have been chosen more beautiful 
and significant thin thi verse attached to a wreath 
sent b> the local tailor There was a man sent from 
God whose name w as John 



RUSKIN’S STYLE 

Even the briefest resume of Ruskin’s work would be 
incomplete without some reference to the manner as 
well as the matter of his writings ; for Ruskin is one of 
the great masters of English prose, a master whose 
command of our language has never been surpassed, 
and but seldom equalled. 

We have seen how he tried at first to be a poet ; 
and how, when at length he realized that for him the 
metrical form of poetry was only a hindrance to self- 
expression, he became a " poet in prose.” When 
people talk of Ruskin’s “ style,” it is, as a rule, his 
poetic prose of which they are thinking — the prose of 
those wonderful " word symphonies ” which have 
found their way into all the anthologies, such passages 
as the description of the Campagna, of Giorgione’s 
home, and of St. Mark's at Venice. 

But it should be remembered that Ruskin had more 
than one way of writing. He himself said he had 
three different styles, and by finer classification we 
can easily arrive at more than three. I should feel 
inclined to say there are five main types : First, his 
poetic style, rhythmical, elaborate, stately, employing 
the subtlest devices of alliteration, assonance, paral- , 
lclism,_and Biblical reminiscence, and often working 
up through a crescendo of emotion to some great 
climax ; secondly, and in sharp contrast, the re- 
strained, unadorned, and direct style in which Unto 
this Last is almost entirely written, and which Ruskin 

so 
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himself valued '«> hiclilj thirdlj jj 1 * 
quial an 1 intimate style of some of the Letters 
their very modem note of lightness ini 
fourlM) the involved alia lie ard diffuse J . 
found often in tors Ctangera where the twist 
turns of Ruskin s thought arc tantaluingly 
follow and lastlv his delightful rarTative style \ 
at its ticst m Pratenta) tn which a mingled humour anu 
irony temper with tust the right degree of pungf 9 
simpbcitv that miglit otherwise seem almost insipi 
It would ol course be absurd to suggest tliat era/ 
one of Ruskin s books may be assigned in its entir > 
to one or other c f these categories but it is in* 
say that as he grew older Ruskin tended to « 
simpler more direct and conversational I style 
that which ls commonly associated with his name oj 
readers who know little of his work beyond 
Painters Stones o] l entce and the Seen u v*y s J 
Architecture Much of his carl> wnting he felt " 
too self-conscious in its artn.tr> too overlaid win 
ornament the words and the sentences were too 
long and the pleasant tunes made many J*°P5 
think only of the words and not the meaning oi 
them In this scif-cnticism and in his preference 
for the simpler style of Unto this Last and Prate nta 
Ruskin probably anticipated (as in so many other 
ways) the verdict of posterity for modem taste w 
apt to be impatient of the long sentence perhaps 
because its carefully marshalled subordinate and par 
entrietical clauses demand more effort for its under 
standing than the average reader is walling to exert. 

Although Ruskin had a natural gift for prose-writ 
mg his achiev ements in that kind were largely th e re ' 
3 “! effort and early trammg Dr Johnson 

su pphcd the main elements of a style 
r«li O to ? uot ^ buskin s own estimate) was honest 
of good Johnsonian lineage touched here and 
there with colour of a httle finer or Elizabethan 
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quality " ; while by constant and laborious practice 
Ruskin learnt to find the word which exactly expressed 
his meaning — learnt also that "it is better to use 
plain short words than obscure long ones/’ and that 
all art of the obvious kind is best avoided. Ruskin's 
convictions, however, were not shared by that section 
of the public which liked " fine ” wnting, and he 
found the popular preference for his earlier books 
rather hard to combat. 

" People used to call me a good writer then ; now 
they say I can't write at all ; because, for instance, if 
I think anybody's house is on fire, I only say, ' Sir, 
your house is on fire ; ’ whereas formerly I used to 
say, ' Sir, the abode in which you probably passed the 
delightful days of youth is in a state of inflammation/ 
and everybody used to like the effect of the two p’s in 
' probably passed,’ and of the two d’s in ‘ delightful 
days .' " — Fots Clavigera, Letter 23. 

One need hardly say that it is not alliteration in 
itself which is here reprehended, but only a forced and 
unnatural use of it. 

A well-known critic has said that John Ruskin 
" struck the lyre of prose in every one of its infinite 
notes." The selections that follow are sufficiently 
varied to enable the reader to distinguish some at 
least of this infinite number of notes. The three 
accounts of the Ilaria Monument are included for pur- 
poses of comparison — the first being the simplest pos- 
sible description from a letter to his father, the second 
the same description written up for publication in the 
second volume of Modern Painters (and spoilt by the 
last paragraph), and the third a more critical account 
in Ruskin's later manner. 
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Infancy 

I lived until I was more than four years old in Hunter 
Street, Brunswick Square, the greater part of the year ; 
for a few weeks in summer breathing country air by 
taking lodgings in small cottages (real cottages, not 
villas, so called) either about Hampstead, or at Dul- 
wich, at " Mrs. Ridley's,” the last of a row in a lane 
which led out into the Dulwich fields on one side, and 
was itself full of buttercups in spnng, and blackberries 
in autumn. But my chief remaining impressions of 
those days are attached to Hunter Street. My mother’s 
general principles of first treatment were, to guard me 
with steady watchfulness from all avoidable pain and 
danger ; and, for the rest, to let me amuse myself as I 
liked, provided I was neither fretful nor troublesome. 
But the law was, that I should find my own amuse- 
ment. No toys of any kind were at first allowed ; — 
and the pity of my Croydon aunt for my monastic 
poverty in this respect was boundless. On one of my 
birthdays, thinking to overcome my mother’s resolu- 
tion by splendour of temptation, she bought the most 
radiant Punch and Judy she could find in all the Soho 
bazaar — as big as a real Punch and Judy, all dressed m 
scarlet and gold, and that would dance, tied to the leg 
of a chair. I must have been greatly impressed, for 
I remember well the look of the two figures, as my 
aunt herself exhibited their virtues. My mother was 
obliged to accept them ; but afterwards quietly told 
me it was not right that I should have them ; and I 
never saw them again. 


43 
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sss k:“' sshf« » “>“fs «S 

JSSh of lays to pU> "■* “ '»"S " 

on the stairs 1 soon attained secure and serene 
methods oi life and motion and could pass m> aa>s 
contcntcdh tn tracing the squares and comparing 
colours of m> carpet — examining the Knots 
wood of the floor or counting the bricks »« 
opposite houses with rapturous intervals ot cxaie- 
ment during the filling of the water-cart through 
leathern pipe from the dripping iron po=>t “V 
pa\ ement edge or the still men admirable proccea 
ings of the turncock when he turned and turned tn 
fountain sprang up in the middle of the street ** 
tlie carpet and the patterns 1 could find in 
covers dresses or wall papers to be examined. ' ver 
my chief resources and m> attention to the par- 
ticulars in these was soon so accurate that when at 
three and a half I was taken to have my portrait 
painted by Mr Northcotc 1 had not been ten minutes 
alone with him before 1 asked him why there were 
holes in his carpet The portrait in question repre- 
sents a very pretty child with yellow hair dressed 
in aw lute frock like a girl with a broad light blue sash 
and blue shoes to match the feet of the child whole- 
somely large in proportion to its body and the shoes 
still more wholesomely large in proportion to the feet 
These articles of my daily dress were all sent to the 

• Th s picture ind the later one referred to note hang w die 

~ ■*'" * re reproduced in the Library 
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old painter for perfect realization ; but they appear in 
the picture more remarkable than they were in my 
nursery, because I am represented as running in a 
field at the edge of a wood with the trunks of its trees 
striped across in the manner of Sir Joshua Reynolds ; 
while two rounded hills, as blue as my shoes, appear in 
the distance, which were put in by the painter at my 
own request ; for I had already been once, if not 
twice, taken to Scotland, and my Scottish nurse hav- 
ing always sung to me as we approached the Tweed or 
Esk, — 

" For Scotland, my darling, lies full in thy view, 

With her barefooted lassies, and mountains so blue,” 

I had alreadjr generally connected the idea of distant 
hills ndtli approach to the extreme felicities of life, in 
my Scottish aunt’s garden of gooseberry bushes, slop- 
ing to the Tay. But that, when old Mr. Northcote 
asked me (little thinking, I fancy, to get any answer so 
explicit) what I would like to have in the distance of 
my picture, I should have said “ blue hills ” instead 
of “ gooseberry bushes,” appears to me — and I think 
without any morbid tendency to think overmuch of 
myself — a fact sufficiently curious, and not without 
promise, in a child of that age. 

I think it should be related also that having, as 
aforesaid, been steadily whipped if I was troublesome, 
my formed habit of serenity was greatly pleasing to 
the old painter ; for I sat contentedly motionless, 
counting the holes in his carpet, or watching him 
squeeze his paint out of its bladders, — a beautiful 
operation, indeed, to my thinking ; — but I do not re- 
member taking any interest in Mr. Northcote’s ap- 
plication of the pigments to the canvas ; my ideas of 
delightful art, in that respect, involving indispensably 
the possession of a large pot, filled with paint of the 
brightest green, and of a brush which would come out 
of it soppy. But my quietude was so pleasing to the 
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old man that he begged my father and mother to Jet 
me sit to him for the face of a child which he was 
painting in a classical subject where I was accord- 
ingly represented as reclining on a Jeopard shin, and 
having a thorn taken out of my foot by a w ild man of 
the woods 

In all these particulars 1 think the treatment or 
accidental conditions of m\ childhood enttrcK right, 
for a child of m\ temperament but the mode of m\ 
introduction to (iter iture appears to me questionable 
I absolutely dechnt d to U am to read by 5) babies , 
but would get an entire sentence by heart with great 
facility and point with accuracy to carry word in the 
page aa 1 repe ated it As how cm r when the words 
were once displaced I had no more to say m> mother 
ga\e up for the time the endeavour to teach me to 
read hoping only that 1 might consent in process of 
years to adopt the popular system of syllabic study 
iPnrlertta N ol I chap I ) 


Childhood 

When I was about four years old my father found 
himself able to buy the lease of a house on Heme 
Hill It had front and back garden in sufficient 
proportion to its size the front richly set With old 
evergreens and well grown lilac and laburnum ; the 
back Seventy yards long bv twenty wade, renowned 
over all the hill for its pears and apples which had been 
chosen with extreme care by out predecessor (shame 
on me to forget the name of a man to whom I owe «o 
a,so a strong old mulberry 
a ^ wh \ te cherry tree a black Kentish 
an unbroken hedge, all round of 

and currant bush , decked, »n 
due season (for the ground was wholly beneficent ) 
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with magical splendour of abundant fruit : fresh 
green, soft amber, and rough-bristled crimson bending 
the spinous branches ; clustered pearl and pendant 
ruby joyfully discoverable under the large leaves that 
looked like vine. 

Tire differences of primal importance which I ob- 
served between the nature of this garden, and that of 
Eden, as I had imagined it, were, that, in this one, all 
the fruit was forbidden ; and there were no com- 
panionable beasts : in other respects the little domain 
answered every purpose of Paradise to me ; and the 
climate, in that cycle of our years, allowed me to pass 
most of my life in it. My mother never gave me more 
to learn than she knew I could easily get learnt, if I set 
myself honestly to work, by twelve o’clock. She 
never allowed anything to disturb me when my task 
was set ; if it was not said rightly by twelve o’clock, I 
was kept in till I knew it, and in general, even when 
Latin Grammar came to supplement the Psalms, I was 
my own master for at least an hour before half-past 
one dinner, and for the rest of the afternoon. 

My mother, herself finding her chief personal 
pleasure in her flowers, was often planting or prun- 
ing beside me, at least if I chose to stay beside her. 

I never thought of doing anything behind her back 
which I would not have done before her face ; and 
her presence was therefore no restraint to me ; but, 
also, no particular pleasure, for, from always haying 
been left so much alone, I had generally my own little 
affairs to see after ; and on the whole, by the time I 
was seven years old, was already getting too inde- 
pendent, mentally, even of my father and mother ; 
and having no one else to be dependent upon, began 
to lead a very small, perky, contented, conceited, 
Cock-Robinson-Crusoe sort of life, in the central point 
which it appeared to me, (as it must naturally appear to 
geometrical animals,) that I occupied in the universe. 
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m&Msi 

a quarter of Cambers H Green 

In the afternoons vh n im lather wturned^wg 
punctually ) Irom In, busmen he 
four in the front parlour mv mother tlttng ■ . 

him to hear the event ol the day and K" c fi 
and cncouragenu nt with respect to the same 

the last for my lather uasatit to he sexed if ordere J 

sherry feU the least short ol their due standard even 
for a dav or two I was nev er present at this time 
ho vever and only avoich what 1 r late by h«a • > 
and probable conjecture for between four and six re 
would have been a gras c misdemeanour in me u * 
much as approached the parlour door After t a 
in summer time m were all in the garden as long as 
the day lasted tea under the white heart cherry 
tree or m winter and rough weather at six o dock in 
the drawing room — I having m\ cup of milk 
slice of bread and butter in a little recess With 
table in front of it wholly saned to me and in wlucft 
I remained in the evenings as an Idol in a niche while 
my mother knitted and my father read to her — and to 
me so far as I cho«c to listen , 

{/bid chap a 1 


Home Education 

Such being the salutary pleasures of Heme Hill I 
have next with deeper gratitude to diromcle what I 
owe to my mother for the resolutely consistent lessons 
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which so exercised me in the Scriptures as to make 
every word of them familiar to my ear in habitual 
music, — yet in that familiarity reverenced, as tran- 
scending all thought, and ordaining all conduct. 

This she effected, not by her own sayings or personal 
authority ; but simply by compelling me to read the 
book thoroughly, for myself. As soon as I was able to 
read with fluency, she began a course of Bible work 
with me, which never ceased till I went to Oxford. 
She read alternate verses with me, watching, at first, 
every intonation of my voice, and correcting the false 
ones, till she made me understand the verse, if within, 
my reach, rightly, and energetically. It might be be- 
yond me altogether ; that she did not care about ; but 
she made sure that as soon as I got hold of it at all, 
I should get hold of it by the right end. 

In tliis way she began with the first verse of Genesis, 
and went straight through, to the last verse of the 
Apocalypse ; hard names, numbers, Levitical law, and 
all ; and began again at Genesis next day. If a name 
was hard, the better the exercise in pronunciation ; 
— if a chapter was tiresome, the better lesson in 
patience, — if loathsome, the better lesson in faith 
that there was some use in its being so outspoken. 
After our chapters, (from two to three a day, accord- 
ing to their length, the first thing after breakfast, and 
no interruption from servants allowed, — none from 
visitors, who either joined in the reading or had to 
stay upstairs, — and none from any visitings or excur- 
sions, except real travelling,) I had to learn a few 
verses by heart, or repeat, to make sure I had not lost, 
something of what was already known : and, with the 
chapters thus gradually possessed from the first word 
to the last, I had to learn the whole body of the fine 
old Scottish paraphrases, which are good, melodious, 
and forceful verse ; and to which, together with the 
Bible itself, I owe the first cultivation of my ear in 
sound 

(2,S«) 
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But it » onlt bt drf.t-ntb rfiort Hut 1 toB “ 
long morning liourt ol toil ” J'P’Jjf nlfertSTtnl 

toil on both sidnc<iunl-bt «hH* and 

mother forced me to learn thr«c paraphrase 
chapter® (the eighth if i®t Kings b* mg onc ~" ^ h 
gS reader in air. ur hour!) aiding not » 

Is a sj liable to he mnxd < r mi-plac«l c '' c £ 

sentence was required u be said over and overacain 
tut she nas satOt si unit the accent of It 1 
a struggle between us of about three w eeks concerning 
the accent of the of in the Urn's 


I insisting partlv in chil U h obstinacy and pard) ■ 
true instinct for rlnthm (being whollv careless on 
subicct both o! unis and their content® ) on reciting n 
wtli an accented of It was not 1 sa> till alter 
three weeks labour tl at m\ mother got the accent 
lightened on the o! and bid on the ashes to ner 
mind But had it taken three tears ®hc wornd have 
done it hating once undertaken to do it- And as 
surcdl> had she not done it — * ell there s no knotting 
tthnt would hate happened but l m terj thankl in 


I hat e just opened mt oldest (in use) Bible a 
small closclt and ten neatly printed volume it is 
printed in Edinburgh b> 'hr D Hunter Blair ana 
1 Bruce, Printers to the King s Most Excellent Majesty 
uiiSiG \eltow now with age and flexible but not 
undean with much use except that the low er comers 
of the pages at 8th of ist Kings and 32nd Deuteronomy 
are worn somewhat thin and dark the learning of tbe®e 
two chapters having cost me much pains M) mother s 
list of the chapters with which thus learned she 
established my soul in life has just fallen out til it t 
will take what indulgence the incurious reader can 
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give me, for printing the list thus accidentally occur- 
rent : 


Exodus, 

chapters x 5th and 20th. 

2 Samuel, 

>1 

1st, from 17th verse 
end. 

1 Kings, 

»» 

8th. 

Psalms, 

>» 

23rd, 32nd, 90th, 
103rd, 112th, 

139th. 

Proverbs, 

if 

2nd, 31 d, 8th, 12th 

Isaiah, 

tf 

58th. 

Matthew, 

»» 

5th. 6th, 7th. 

Acts, 

II 

26th. 

x Corinthians, 

ff 

13th, 15th. 

James, 


4th. 

Revelation, 

»» 

5th, 6th. 


91st, 
1 19th, 


And truly, though I have picked up the elements of 
a little further knowledge — in mathematics, meteor- 
ology, and the like, in after life, — and owe not a little 
to the teaching of many people, this maternal installa- 
tion of my mind in that property of chapters I count 
very confidently the most precious, and, on the whole, 
the one essential part of all my education. 

And it is perhaps already time to mark what ad- 
vantage and mischief, by the chances of life up to 
seven years old, had been irrevocably determined 
for me. 

I will first count my blessings (as a not unwise 
friend once recommended me to do, continually ; 
whereas I have a bad trick of always numbering the 
thorns in my fingers and not the bones in them). 

And for best and truest beginning of all blessings, 
I had been taught the perfect meaning of Peace, in 
thought, act, and word. 

I never had heard my father's or mother's voice 
once raised in any question with each other ; nor seen 
an angry, or even slightly hurt or offended, glance in 
the eyes of either. I had never heard a servant 
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scolded not even suddcnlv passionately . ot in any 
«cv ete manner blamed 1 had ne\ ct *ecn a moment s 
trouble or disorder in anv household matter , nor any - 
thing whatever uther done m a hun> or undone in 
due time 1 had nt conc< ption ot such a feeling as 
anxiety my faiht r s occa 1 iml % exation in the after- 
noons when he had onlv (,ot vn order for twelve 
butts alter expt rtinj, one lor hi teen as 1 ha\e just 
stated was n ur mamf*sted to me and itself re- 
lated onlv to the question «h< tlnr Ins name would be 
a step higher r 1 w«r in the year * list of «hcrry cx 
porters ft r Is n ver spent more than half his in- 
come and tlu rt fort loun 1 himself huh incommoded 
by occasic nal v imtmns in the total of it I had never 
done anv wrong that 1 Win \v of — beyond occasionally 
delaying the c mmitment to lit art of some improving 
sentence that 1 might w atch a wasp on the window 
pane or a bird in the clurry tree and 1 had never 
seen an\ gn f 

Next to this quite priceless gift of Peace I had 
received the perfect undtrstamling of the natures of 
Obedience and I aith I obeved word or lifted finger, 
of father or mother simply as a slop her helm not 
only without idea of resistance but receiving the 
direction as a part of my own life and force and helpful 
law as necessary to me in everv moral action as the 
law of gravitv in leaping And mv practice in Faith 
vvas soon complete nothing was ever promised me 
that vvas not given nothing ever threatened me that 
was rot inflicted and nothing ever told me that vvas 


Peace obedience faith these three for chief good i 
"f*} to these the habit of fixed attention wath both 
at ,« n 5 „ mind r?, ri " hKh 1 will not further enlarge 
o ivir?' n th 'f b€,n ? the main practical faculty 
of my life causing MazunT* to say of me mconversa 


•SWmdSoj 7J ) Italian patriot »nd pot tical leader 
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tion authentically reported a year or two before his 
death, that I had " the most analytic mind in Europe ’’ 
An opinion in which, so far as I am acquainted with 
Europe, I am myself entirely disposed to concur. 

Lastly, an extreme perfection m palate and all other 
bodily senses, given by the utter prohibition of cake, 
wine, comfits, or, except m carefullest restriction, 
fruit ; and by fine preparation of what food was given 
me. Such I esteem the mam blessings of my child- 
hood ; — next, let me count the equally dominant 
calamities. 

Fiist, that I had nothing to love 

My parents were — in a sort — visible powers of 
nature to me, no more loved than the sun and the 
moon : only I should have been annoyed and puzzled 
if either of them had gone out , (how much, now, when 
both are darkened ') — still less did I love God ; not 
that I had any quarrel with Him, or fear of Him ; but 
simply found what people told me was His service, 
disagreeable ; and what people told me was His book, 
not entertaining.* I had no companions to quarrel 
with, neither ; nobody to assist, and nobody to thank. 
Not a servant was ever allowed to do anything for me, 
but what it was their duty to do ; and why should I 
have been grateful to the cook for cooking, or the 
gardener for gardening, — when the one dared not give 
me a baked potato without asking leave, and the other 
would not let my ants’ nests alone, because they made 
the walks untidy ? The evil consequence of all this 
was not, however, what might perhaps have been ex- 
pected, that I grew up selfish or unaffectionate ; but 
that, when affection did come, it came with violence 
utterly rampant and unmanageable, at least by me, 
who never before had anything to manage 

For (second of chief calamities) I had nothing to 
endure. Danger or pam of any kind I knew not : my 


* Ruslan is, of course, referring to his feelings as a child 
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strength »v never t\«cvscd ms patience never 
tried and my courage never fortified Not that I was 
ever afraid of ans thing — either phosts thunder, or 
lieasts —and one of the nearest approaches to in- 
subordination which I was ever tempted into as a 
child was in pissimati effort to get leave to plaj 
with the lion s cnh> m W < mbwell s menagerie 

Thirdlv 1 was taught no precision nor etiquette of 
manners it wa*.«n mghif in thi little society wc saw, 

1 remained un btru-uvt and replied to a question 
Without shvness l»ut thi ‘hincss came later, and in- 
creased as l gnvv conwt us of the rudeness arising 
from th» want of social discipline and found it im 
nos ihU to acquire in adv anccd life dextentv m any 
bodily ewrew shill in an> pleasing accomplishment 
or tase and tact w ordmarv behaviour 

Lastlv and chief of evils My judgment of Tight 
and wrong and powers of independent action • were 
left entirelv undeveloped l>eciu«c the bndle and 
blinkers were never taken off me Children should 
have their times of being off duty like soldiers and 
when onee the obedience if required is certain tbe 
little creature should be very early put for periods of 
practice m complete command of itself set on the 
hare-backed horse ol its own will and left to break it 
bj its own strength tfut the ceaseless authority 
exercised over m\ youth left me when cast out at last 
into the world unable for some time to do more than 
drift with its vortices 

My present verdict therefore on the general tenor 
of my education at that time must be that it was at 
once too formal and too luxurious leaving mv char 
acter at the most important moment for its con 
stnjctioo, cramped indeed but not disciplined , and 
protection innocent instead of by practice 
virtuous My mother saw this herself and but too 

' 1 "*> “> ■**•*“•“ 
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clearty, in later years ; and whenever I did anything 
wrong, stupid, or hard-hearted, — (and I have done 
many things that were all three,) — always said, " It 
is because you were too much indulged.” 

(Ibid.) 


Nurse Anne 

Among the people whom one must miss out of one’s 
life, dead, or worse than dead, by the time one is past 
fifty, I can only' say for my own part, that the one I 
practically' and truly miss most next to father and 
mother, (and putting losses of imaginary good out of 
the question,) is this Anne, my' father’s nurse, and 
mine. She was one of our “ many,” * (our many being 
always but few,) and from her girlhood to her old age, 
the entire ability of her life was given to serving us. 
She had a natural gift and speciality for doing dis- 
agreeable things ; above all, the service of a sick- 
room ; so that she was never quite in her glory' unless 
some of us were ill. She had also some parallel 
speciality for saying disagreeable things ; and might 
be relied upon to give the extremely darkest view of 
any subject, before proceeding to ameliorative action 
upon it. And she had a very creditable and republican 
aversion to doing immediately, or in set terms, as she 
was bid ; so that when my mother and she got old 
together, and my mother became very imperative and 
particular about having her teacup set on one side or 
her little round table, Anne would observantly' and 
punctiliously put it always on the other ; which caused 
my' mother to state to me, every' morning after break- 
fast, gravely, that if ever a woman in this world was 
possessed by the Devil, Anne was that woman. But 
m spite of these momentary and petulant aspirations 


From O.F. meync, a household or company. 
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to liberality and tndcpcn Jertce of character poor Anne 
remai ied very servile in sou! all her days , and %eas 
altogetl er occupied from the age of fifteen to seventy 
two m doing other people x vv ills instead of her own 
and seektnj, oth-T p'-oplc * gcxxi instead of her wa 
nor did ! ever hear on an\ occasion of her doing harm 
to a human being i xrept bv xav mg tw o hundred and 
some odd p< unds f >r her relations in consequence of 
which «ome of them after her funeral did not speak 
to the rest for set era! months 

t PrirlfTtl* \ oL I chap I ) 


Continental Travel 

The poor modem slaves and simpletons who let 
themselves be dragged like cattle or lellcd timber, 
through the countries thi v imagine them«eh es visit- 
log can liave no conception whatever of the complex 
jovs and ingenious hopes connected with the choice 
and arrangement of the travelling carnage in old 
times The mechanical questions first of strength 
— easy rolling— steady and sale noise of persons and 
luggage the general stateliness of effect to be obtained 
for tl e abashing of plebeian beholders the canning 
design and distribution of store-cellars under the seats 
secret drawers under front windows invisible pockets 
under padded lining safe from dust and accessible 
only by insidious slits or necromantic valves like 
Aladdin s trap-door the fitting of cushions where 
they would not slip th» rounding of comers for more 
lep ?t e P™ dent attachments and springs 
°‘“‘ he Perfect fitting of windows on which 
one-half the comfort of a travelling carnage really 
the adaptation of all these concen 
1 ,'f^ ne , s A? the probabilities of who would sit 
■wnere in the little apartment which was to be virtu 
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ally one's home for five or six months all this was 
an imaginary journey in itself, with ever}' pleasure, 
and none of the discomfort, of practical travelling. 

On the grand occasion of our first continental jour- 
ne y~which was meant to be half a year long — the 
carnage was chosen with, or in addition fitted with, 
a front scat outside for my father and Mary,’*' a 
dickey, unusually large, for Anne and the courier, and 
four inside seats, though those in front very small, 
that papa and Mary might be received inside in stress 
of weather. I recollect, when we had finally settled 
which carriage we would have, the polite Mr, Hopkm- 
son, advised of my dawning literary reputation, asking 
roe (to the joy of my father) if I could translate the 
motto of the former possessor, under his painted arms, 
— " Vix ea nostra voco,” f — winch I accomplishing 
successfully, farther wittily observed that however by 
n ght belonging to the former possessor, the motto 
was with greater propriety applicable to its. 

For a family carriage of this sohd construction, 
with its luggage, and load of six or more persons, four 
horses were of course necessary to get any sufficient 
way on it ; and half-a-dozen such teams were kept at 
every' post-house. ... If everything was right, the four 
horses were driven by one postilion riding the shaft 
horse ; but if the horses were young, or the nders un- 
practised, there was a postilion for the leaders also. 
As a rule, there were four steady horses and a good 
driver, rarely drunk, often very young, the men of 
stronger build being more useful for other work, and 
any clever young rider able to manage the well- 
trained and merry-minded beasts, besides being 
lighter on their backs. Half the weight of the cavalier, 
m such cases, was in his boots, which were often 


°i Ruskin's cousins, who came to live with the Ruslans 
d^th of her mother. 

T Vix ea nostra voco.” — Ovid. “ I scarcely call these things our 
Wn - Motto of Lord Sundridgc and of the Earl of Warwick. 
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brought out slung from the sad lie like two buckets 
after U t hor«e, trere haroeMed 
lnc ataB the rote an 1 settms mu them . 

bcarcelv less official for a tra\ eliing carnage of gooa 
class than Us postilions was the couner or pr^P" 1 } 
.-want-courier wl o>e pnmarv office it was to ndc m 


niHano? at a stiaiv gall p and order the horses ^ 
each post house to be lurnessed and ready waiting 
that no time might be lost lx tween the stagey 


that no t — - ~ 

higher function was to make all bargains and pay au 
bills so as to sate the famih unboct mmg cares ana 
mean anxieties lx sides the trniblc and disgrace o 
trying to speak French or any otl er foreign language 
lie farther knewr the good inns in each tow n andau 
tlie good ro« ms in each inn so that he could 
beforehand to secure tho^e suited to his family « 
was also if an intelligent man and 1 lgli-class courier 
well acquainted with the pro[>cr sights to be seen in 
each town and with all the occult means to be used 
for getting sight of those that weren t to be seen by 
the vulgar Hr invariably attended the ladies in 
their shopping expeditions took them to the fashion 
able shops and arranged as he thought proper the 
prices of articles Lastly he knew of cour-e all tW 
other high-class couriers on the road and told y° u 11 
you wished to know all the people of consideration 
who chanced to be with you in the inn 
My father would have considered it an insolent and 
revolutionary trespass on the privileges of the nobility 
to have mounted nu» courier to nde in adv anee of us 
besides that wisely liberal of his money for comfort 
and pleasure he never would liav e paid the cost of 30 
extra horse for show The horses were therefore 
ordered in advance when possible by the postilions 
of any preceding carnage (or otherwise we did not 
mind waiting till they were harnessed) and w^e 
earned our couner behind us m the dickey with 
Anne being in all his other functions and accom 
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plishments an indispensable luxury to us Indis- 
pensable, first, because none of us could speak 
anything but French, and that only' enough to ask our 
way in ; for all specialties of bargaining, or details of 
information, we were helpless, even in France, — and 
might as well have been migratory sheep, or geese, in 
Switzerland or Italy. Indispensable, secondly, to my 
father’s peace of mind, because, with perfect liberality 
of temper, be had a great dislike to being or er-reached. 
He perfectly well knew that his counei w ould haw- his 
commission, and allowed it without question , but he 
knew also that his courier would not be cheated by 
other people, and was content m lus representative. 
Not for ostentation, but for real enjoy ment and change 
of sensation from his suburban life, my father liked 
large rooms ; and my mother, in mere continuance of 
her ordinary’ and essential habits, liked clean ones ; 
clean, and large, means a good inn and a first floor. 
Also my father liked a view from his windows, and 
reasonably said, “ Why should we travel to see less 
than we may ? ” — so that meant first floor front Also 
my father liked delicate cookery', just because he was 
one of the smallest and rarest eaters , and my mother 
liked good meat. That meant dinner without limiting 
price, m reason. Also, though my father never went 
into society, he all the more enjoy'ed getting a glimpse, 
reverentially, of fashionable people — I mean, people 
of rank — he scorned fashion ; and it was a great thing 

to him to feel that Lord and Lady were on the 

opposite landing, and that, at any moment, he might 
conceivably meet and pass them on the stairs. Sal- 
vador, duly advised, or penetratively perceptive of 
these dispositions of my father, entirely pleasing and 
admirable to the courier mind, had carte-blanche in 
all administrative functions and bargains. We found 
°ur pleasant rooms always ready, our good horses 
always waiting, everybody' took their hats off when 
we arrived and departed. Salvador presented lus 
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accounts weekly , and they were scttl xl without a word 

of demur 

To all these conditions of luxury and felicity can 
the modem steam puffed toun t concert e die added 
ruling and culminating one tl it wt w ere ne\ cr in a 
hum ? —ecu pled with the t mJattve power of always 
starting at die hour we ch and that if wc w eren t 
ready tlic horses woul I mt 1 \s a mlc we break 
fasted at our own horn nm * ight the horses were 
pawing and ncighmg rt t the d >or (undt r the archway 
l should has c said) by nine Between n ne and three 
— reckoning seven miles ai h >ur including stoppages 
for minimum pac m ha I done our forty to hftv 
milrt of youmcv sati down to iinmr it four — and i 
had two hours of delicious exploring by myself in the 
evening ordiml m punctually at seven to tea and 
finishing mj sketch s till !i\lf past nine — bed tune 
{Prater u Vol I chap 6.) 


First Sight of the Alps 

On their first long Continental loumrv which was 
ondertaken m the v ear 1833 tlit RuAins travelled 
up the Rhine valley to Strasburg and then to Schaff 
hausen Whence they obtained their first view of the 
Ups described by Raskin in these words 

B c w ere still twenty miles from Schaffliausen at 
sunset it was past midnight when we reached her 
dosed gates- The disturbed porter had the grace to 
:m— i I10t (imt0 wc!c enough we earned away 
one of our lamps in collision with the slanting bar 

th « ™ ^ th .'5" Sh <h ' uth H °» modi firmer 
the privilege of dreamily entering a median a! atv 

It is Strange that I but dimly recollect the following 
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morning ; I fancj' we must have gone to some sort of 
church or other ; and certainly, part of the day went 
in admiring the bow-windows projecting into the 
clean streets. None of us seem to have thought the 
Alps would be visible without profane exertion m 
climbing hills. We dined at four, as usual, and the 
evening being entirely fine, went out to walk, all of 
us,— -my father and mother and Man' and I 
We must have still spent some time in town-seeing, 
for it was drawing towards sunset, when we got up to 
some sort of garden promenade — west of the town, I 
believe ; and high above the Rhine, so as to command 
the open county across it to the couth and west. At 
which open country' of low undulation, far into blue, — 
gazing as at one of our own distances from Malvern of 
Worcestershire, or Dorking of Kent, — suddenly — be- 
hold — bevond ! 


There was no thought in any of us for a moment of 
their being clouds. They were clear as crystal, sharp 
on the pure horizon sky, and already tinged with rose 
by the sinking sun. Infinitely beyond all that we had 
ever thought or dreamed, — the seen walls of lost Eden 
could not have been more beautiful to us , not more 
awful, round heaven, the walls of sacred Death. 

It is not possible to imagine, m any time of the 
world, a more blessed entrance into life, for a child of 
such a temperament as mine. ... I went down that 
evening from the garden-terrace of Schaffhausen with 
my destiny fixed in all of it that was to be sacred and 

US6ful - [Praia ita, Vol. I. chap. 6.) 


First Love 

As my adverse stars would have it, that year * my 
father’s partner, Mr. Domecq, thought it might for 

* 183G, v.hen Ruskm was seventeen. 
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«h«* be expedient that he should himself pay a com 
nhmentary round cl visits to his British customers 
an I ashed if meanwhile he might lease his daughters 
at Heme Hill to see the lions at the Tower and so on 
How wc got them all into Hem Hill comers and cup- 
boards would be inexplic ibl \ ut wath a plan ol the 
Uiree stones I Tlic arrangem nts wire half Noahs 
Ark half doll s house b it wc got th m all m Clotilde 
a graceful ov al faced bionic f lift cn Cecile a dark 
finely browed beautifully feat ired girl of thirteen, 
flise again f ur round faced like an English girl a 
treasure of g wd nature an 1 good «en'-e Caroline a 
delicately quaint little thing of ties en They had all 
been bom abroad Cl tild at Cadiz and of course 
convent bred but lately ac ustomed to be much in 
society during vacation at 1 uns I>ct per than anV 
one dreamed ihc sight of them in thc( hamps Elys&s* 
had sealed itself ui me for they win. the first well bred 
and well-dressed girls I had tser seen — or at least 
spoken to l mean ol course b\ well dressed per 
fectly simply dressed with Parisian cutting and fitting 
They wen all bigoted — as I rotestants would say 
quietly firm as tl ej ought to say— Roman Catholics 
spoke Spanish and 1 rench with perfect grace and 
Engk h with broken precision w ere all fairly sensible 
Clotilde sternly and accurately so Clise gaily and 
kindly Cfcile serenely Caroline keenly A most 
cunous galaxy or southern cross of unooncmcd 
stars floating on a sudden into my obscure firmament 
of London suburb 

Clotil le < Vdele Clotilde m full but her sisters called 
her Clotilde after the queen saint and I Adile be- 
cause it rhymed to si C U spell and knell) wa s onlv 
made more resplendent by the circlet of her sisters 
beauts w hile my own shyness and unprescntableness 
were farther stiffened or rather sanded by a patriotic 

ttr* bid vm,ed them tbeW 
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and Protestant conceit, which was tempered neither 
by politeness nor sympathy ; so that while in com- 
pany I sate jealously miserable like a stock-fisli (in 
truth, I imagine, looking like nothing so much as a 
skate in an aquarium trying to get up the glass), on 
any blessed occasion of tclc-d-ivtc I endeavoured to 
entertain my Spanish-born, Pans-bred, and Catholic- 
hearted mistress with my own views upon the sub- 
jects of the Spanish Armada, the Battle of Waterloo, 
and the doctrine of Transubstantiation. 

To these modes of recommending myself, however, 

I did not fall to add what display I could make of the 
talents I supposed myself to possess. I 'wrote with 
great pains, and straining of my invention, a story 
about Naples (which I had never seen), and the 
1 Bandit Lconi,” whom I represented as typical of 
what my own sanguinary and adventurous disposition 
would have been had 1 been brought up a bandit ; 
and “ the Maiden Giuletta,” in whom I portrayed all 
tne perfections of my mistress. Our connection with 
Messrs. Smith and Elder enabled me to get tins story 
printed in Friendship’s Offering ; and Adele laughed 
°ver it in rippling ecstasies of derision, of which I bore 
me pain bravely, for the sake of seeing her thoroughly 
amused. 

I dared not address any sonnets straight to herself ; 
out when she went back to Paris, wrote her a French 
letter seven quarto pages long, descriptive of the 
desolations and solitudes of Herne Hill since her de- 
parture, This letter, cither Elise or Caroline wrote to 
mu me she had really read, and “ laughed immensely/ 
at the French of.” Both Caroline and Elisc : pitied 
me a little, and did not like to say that ' ’ 1 also 

laughed at the contents, 
tl • G P eo ple, meanwhile, saw lit*’ 

»s. Mr. Domecq, who was extremely 
nd a good judge of character, rath 
use he saw that I was good-natm 
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some seedling brains which would come up in time 
m the interests of the busing he was perfeeth ready 
to give me any of hn daughters I liked who could al-o 
bo got to like me but considered that the time was not 
come to talk of such things Ms father w as entirely 
of the same mind besid s being pleased at m> getting 
a story [Tinted in I nendsf’tp j Offertrg glad that X 
saw something of girls with good manners and ,n 
hopes that if f wtoi j>octf\ about them it might be 
as good as the Hours of Idleness • Mj mother, 
who looked upon the idea of my marrying a Roman 
Catholic as too monstrous to be possible m tbe de- 
crees ol Hcavtn and too preposterous to be eien 
guarded against on earth was rather annoyed at the 
whole business as si c would hase been if one of her 
chimneys ha 1 begun smoking —but had not the slight 
cst notion her house was on fire She saw more how 
ever than im lather into the depth ol the leeling but 
did not in her motherly tenderness like to gne' e me 
by any senous check to it She hoped when the 
Domccqs went back to Parts we might sec no more of 
them and that Adtlc s influence and memory would 
pass away— with next winter s snow 

Under these indulgent circumstances — bitterly 
ashamed of the figure I had made but yet not a whit 
dashed back out of my daily swelling foam of furious 
conceit supported as it was by real depth of feeling 
and (note it w ell good reader) by a true and glorious 
sense ol the newly revealed miracle of human love in 
itsexaltation of the physical beauty of the world I had 
tdl then sought by u s own light alone — I set myself *n 
that my seventeenth sear in a state of majestic 
imbecility to wrote a tragedy on a \ enetian subject 
m which the sorrows of my soul were to be enshrined 
m immortal verse — the fair heroine Bianca was to be 
endowed with the perfections of Desdemona and the 


1 Byron * early poec 
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jjBnglitness : of SJaliet, — and Venice and Love were to be 
('described , ; as never had been thought of before. . . . 
f^Reimembetnothing more of that year, 1030, tnan 
{sttjhgdinder the mulberry tree in the back garden, 

c'Vwiii— 1 ’k. * J 


mSutable thing to me, looking back on 
}inyself,?is my total want of all reason, will, or design in 
^the business : I had neither the resolution to win 
?^Aa^e;jth6 courage to do without her, the sense 
^consider Hvhat was at last to come of it all, or the gra 
{to, think how disagxeeable I was making myself a 
f'hmeTtp^everybody about me. There was really n 
ginoieicapacity nor intelligence in me than in a] 
■{fledged pivlet, or just open-eyed puppy , discons 
{dfie existence of the moon. . . , 

iVi { Put . of my feebly melodious complaints to tnar 

l.luminary, however, I was startled by a letter y 

l#ther ; Lrdm Christ Church, advising him that tb e 

■{'Vas- room- for my residence in the January 

that I must come up to matriculate in 

“ Stant yeat ’ l836 ’ (Ibid-, chap, to.) 




At Oxford 


! 0?4ty$!u£', ■ T f 

ISr'j’eouht it.is just a little to my credit that to'oxford 
;54sh'amed,' blit pleased, that my mother cam ^ 

V-ivith me to take such care of me as she c0 * , i iac i 



y.JPaging.in.the High Street pirstm father 

life 6 > f ^parting 



nwitn'wife.and son at once lor tne 

^Saturdayj.he came down to us, and I Peter’s 
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laugh at me or any one else ask malicious qbw 

tions crncemtng vintner paps and his old fashioned 

wile 

None of the men through my whole college career 
c\ er said one word in depreciation of either of them or 
m sarcasm at my hab tually ■•pending my evening^ 
with my mother lint nee wl cn Adele s elder sister 
came with ) er husband to c ee Oxl rd and I mentioned 
somewhat unnecessarilv at dinmr that she was the 
Countess Diane !e Mu son t! c\ had no mercy on me 
for a month aft rwird 

Tl c reader will please also n te th it my mother did 
not come to Oxford because she could not part with 
me — still lc«s because *1 e distrusted me ^he came 
simply that si c m gl t be at lund n rase of accident or 
sudd n illness She had always been my physician as 
well as my nurse on «f\cral occasions her timely 
watchfulness had sa\ed me from ll c most serious 
danger nor was her caution now os wall be seen un 
justifed by tl c event But for the first two years of 
my college life 1 caused her no anxiety and mV day 
was always turn cr beca tse I could tell 1 er at tea 
whatever had pleased or j rof ted me tn tt 

The routine of day n> perhaps worth telling l 
never missed chapel ana in winter got an hours 
reading before it Breakfast at nine —half an hour 
allowed for it to a second for Captain Marryat with my 
roll and butter College lectures till one Lunch 
with a little talk to an v body who cared to come in or 
share tl eir own commons with me At two Buck 
land * or other professor s lecture W alk till five hall 
dinner wine either given or accepted and quiet chat 
over it with the reading men Or a frolic with those of 
my own table but I always got round to the High 
street to my mother s tea at s»>v en and amused my 


Church, was the 
i toL t chap 11 
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self till Tom * rang in, and I got with a run to Canter- 
bury Gate, and settled to a steady bit of final reading 
till ten. I can’t make out more than six hours’ real 
work-in the day, but that was constantly and un- 
flinchingly given. 

(Pratenta, Vol. I. chap 11.) 


Christ Church Choir and Hall 

On the whole, of important places and services for 
the- Christian souls of England, the choir of Christ 
Church was at that epoch of English history virtually 
the navel and seat of life. There remained in it the 
traditions of Saxon, Norman, Elizabethan, religion un- 
broken, — the memory of loyalty, the reality of learn- 
ing, and, in nominal obedience at least, and in the 
heart of them with true docility, stood every morning, 
to be animated for the highest duties owed to their 
country, the noblest of English youth. The greater 
number of the peers of England, and, as a rule, 
the best of her squirealty, passed necessarily through 
Christ Church. ... 

For all that I saw, and was made to think, in that 
cathedral choir, I am most thankful to this day. 

the influence on me of the next goodliest part of the 
college buildings, — the hall, — was of a different and 
curiously mixed character. , . . 

The change from our front parlour at Heme Hill, 
some fifteen feet by eighteen, and meat and pudding 
'vith my mother and Mary, to a hall about as big as 
ne nave of Canterbury Cathedral, with its extremity 
ost m mist, its roof in darkness, and its company, an 
innumerable, immeasurable vision in vanishing per- 
spective, was in itself more appalling to me than 


Tom is the great bell in Christ Church tower. 
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appetizing but also from first to last I had the 
clownish feeling of basing no business there 

In the Cathedral however born or bred I felt myself 
present by as good a right as its bishop — nay that m 
some of its lessons and uses the building was less hts 
than mine llut at table with this learned and lordly 
perspective of guests and state of worldly service 1 
liad nothing to do m\ own propt r stv le of dining was 
forever I felt divided from tl is— impassably 

I may as well here record a somewhat comic ina 
dent extreme!} trivial which look place a little while 
afterwards and which in spite of its trmabt} 
farther contributed to dimmish in m\ own nund the 
charm of Christ Church hill ! had Seen received as 
a good humoured and inoffensive little cur con 
tcmptuouslv > et kmdl> among tl e dogs of race at the 
gentlemen -commoners • tab!- and m> tutor and 
the men who read in class with me were beginning to 
recognize that I had some little gift m reading with 
good accent thinking of what 1 read and ci en asking 
troublesome questions about it to the extent of being 
one da> eagerly and admiringly congratulated b> the 
■whole class the moment we got out into quad on the 
consummate manner in which 1 had floored our tutor 
I hav ing had no more intention to floor or conscious 
neM of flooring the tutor than a babe unborn' but 
had only happened to the exquisite joy of my com 
panions to ask him something which he didn t 
happen to know But a good whik before attaining 
this degree of public approval I had made a direct 
attempt to bring myself into favourable notice which 
had been far less successful 

w * s 111 institution of the college that every week 
the undergraduates should write an essay on a philo- 
sophical subject explicatory of some bnel Latin text 
ol Horace Juvenal or other accredited and pithy 
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writer ; and, I suppose, as a sort of guarantee to the 
men that what they wrote was really looked at, the 
essay pronounced the best was read aloud in the hall 
on Saturday afternoon, with enforced attendance 
of the other undergraduates. Here, at least, was 
something in which I felt that my little faculties had 
some scope, and both conscientiously, and with real 
interest in the task, I wrote my weekly essay with all 
the sagacity and eloquence I possessed. And there- 
fore, though much flattered, I was not surprised, when 
a few weeks after coming up, my tutor announced to 
me, with a look of approval, that I was to read my 
essay in hall next Saturday. 

Serenely, and on good grounds, confident in my 
powers of reading rightly, and with a decent gravity 
which I felt to be becoming on this my first occasion 
of public distinction, I read my essay, — I have reason 
to believe, not ungracefully ; and descended from the 
rostrum to receive — as I doubted not — the thanks of 
the gentlemen-commoners for this creditable present- 
ment of the -wisdom of that body. But poor Clara, 
after her first ball, receiving her cousin’s compliments 
in the cloakroom, was less surprised than I by my wel- 
come from my cousins of the long table. N ot in envy, 
truly, but in fiery disdain, varied in expression through 
every form and manner of English language, from the 
Olympian sarcasm of Chartens to the level-delivered 
volley of Grimston, they explained to me that I 
had committed grossest lese-majestc against the order 
of gentlemen-commoners ; that no gentleman-com- 
moner’s essay ought ever to contain more than twelve 
fines, with four words in each ; and that even indulg- 
mg to my folly, and conceit, and want of savoir faire, 
the impropriety of writing an essay with any meaning 
m it, like vulgar students, — the thoughtlessness and 
audacity of writing one that would take at least a 
quarter of an hour to read, and then reading it all, 
might be forgiven for this once to a greenhorn, but 
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that Coventry wasn t the word for the place I should 
be sent to if ever I dul such a thing again I am 
Iiappy at least in remembering that I bore my fall 
from the clouds without much hurt or even too 
ridiculous astonishment 1 at once admitted the 
justness of the*c rtj refutations jet do not remember 
that I modifcdthcstvloofmv future essays materially 
in consequence ncitf cr do 1 remcml>cr what line of 
conduct I hid proposed to myself in the event of 
again obtaining tie privilege of cdifvmg the Satur 
day s congregation I erhips my cssavs reallv di 
mmished in value or perhaps even the tutors had 
enough of them \!1 1 know is 1 was nev er asked to 
[Ibid chap ii ) 


Last Love 

(A'ujtm * first meet > i, tilth Rost La Toucht) 

Soon after I returned home in the eventful year 
1058 a lady wrote to me from — sotnew here near Green 
Street \\ —say mg as people sometimes did in those 
days that si c saw I was t! c only sound teacher ui 
t tlus farther very scnouslv that she wanted 

her children— two girls and a boy — taught the begin 
mngs of Art nghtly especially the younger girl in 
whom she thought I might find some power worth 
developing —would I come and see tier I thought I 
nnH U f^., ra i h . e n lkc 50 1 " ent to near Green Street 
mother-the sort of person I expected 
but a good deal more than I expected and in all sorts 
1 Extremct y Pretty stiU herself nor at all 
£2 tf >'ngs but mainly anxious for 

& E ?'‘y the elder daughter vvasn t in 

-d Rraecam P e,„ 
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blue eyes as she walked across the room ; gave me her 
hand, as a good dog gives its paw, and then stood a 
little back. Nine years old, on 3rd January, 1858, 
thus now rising towards ten ; neither tall nor short 
for her age ; a little stiff in her way of standing. The 
eyes rather deep blue at that time, and fuller and 
softer than afterwards. Lips perfectly lovely in 
profile ; — a little too unde, and hard in edge, seen in 
front ; the rest of the features what a fair, well-bred 
Irish girl's usually are ; the hair, perhaps, more grace- 
ful in short curl round the forehead, and softer than 
one sees often, in the close-bound tresses above the 
neck. 

I thought it likely she might be taught to draw a 
little, if she would take time ; I did not expect her to 
take pains, and told her mother so, at once. Rosie 
says never a word, but we continue to take stock of 
each other. “ I thought you so ugly,” she told me 
afterwards. She didn’t quite mean that ; but only, 
her mother having talked so much of my “ greatness ” 
tp her, she had expected me to be something like 
Garibaldi, or the Elgin Theseus ; and was extremely 
disappointed. 

I expressed myself as ready to try what I could make 
of Rosie ; only I couldn't come every other day all the 
way in to Green Street. Mamma asked what sort of a 
road there was to Denmark Hill ? I explained the 
simplicity and beauty of its ramifications round the 
Elephant and Castle, and how one was quite in the 
country as soon as one got past the triangular field at 
Champion Hill. And the wildernesses of the Obelisk 
having been mapped out, and determined to be pass- 
able, the day was really appointed for first lesson at 
Dimmark Hill — and Emily came with her sister. . . . 

That first day, when they came to Denmark Hill, 
there was much for them to see ; — my mother, to begin 
'yhh,. and she also had to see them ; on both sides 
the sight was thought good. Then there were thirty 
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Turners including the great Rialto , half a down 
Hunts a beautiful Tmtoret my minerals in the 
study , the loaded apple-trees in the orchard , the 
Blowing peaches on the old red garden w all The 
lesson lost itself that day in pomiferous talk, with 
rustic interludes in the stable and nigsty The pigs 
especially it was observed w ere highly educated and 
spoke excellent Insh 

When next they came lessons began duly with 
perspective and the analysis of the essential qualities 
of tnangks t Having Turner s mountain drawings 
of Ins best times beside us and any quantity of con- 
volvulus boll shocks plums peaches and apples to 
bring in from the garden the afternoon hours went 
fast but so much more in talk than work that I soon 
found if either triangles or bindweeds were to come to 
anything it must be under the governess’s superin- 
tendence not mammas and that I should have to 
make my way to Green Street and up to the school- 
room after all on at least two out of three of the 
lesson day s Both the children to my extreme satis- 
taction approved of thus arrangement and the final 
order w as that whenever I happened to go through 
ureen Street 1 should pay them a visit in the nursery 
Somehow from that time most of my London av oca 
uons led me through Green Street. 

It chanced abov e all things well for me that their 
wa3 a woman of great sense and power 
wliom the children entirely loved and under whom 
mamma put hcralf in the schoolroom no less meekly 

t bat rKU1 > ^ a llttle sub - 

SSrS “f ‘“' Gb ! 01 lawlessly Irak r n- 
"ESS. 5° > f r <n ™ ,lul * s 1 canntrt call item 

“ d str “S th °< dl ” 

ne2'?mi^l?K rtly rf' pr ? Scd her of her gover- 

‘ B “ n * and I had not 
wen ion o free of the schoolroom before she wanted a 
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name for me also, significant of like approval. After 
some deliberation, She christened me " Crumpet ” ; 
then, impressed by seeing my gentleness to beggars, 
canonized me as “ Saint Crumpet,” or shortly and 
practically " St. C.,” which I remained ever after- 
wards ; only Emily said one day to her sister that the 
C. did in truth stand for “ Chrysostom.” * 

(Prtetcnla, Vol. III. chap. 3.) 


“ Joanna’s Care ” 

I have not time to tell of the pretty little ways in 
which it came about, but they all ended in my driving 
to No. 1 Cambridge Street, on the 19th April, 1864 : 
where her uncle (my cousin, John Tweddale) brought 
her up to the drawing-room to me, saying, " This is 
Joan.” 

I had seen her three years before, but not long 
enough to remember her distinctly : only I had a 
notion that she would be “ nice,” and saw at once 
that she was entirely nice, both in my mother’s way, 
and mine ; being now seventeen years and some — 
well, for example of accuracy and conscience — forty- 
five days old. And I very thankfully took her hand 
out of her uncle's, and received her in trust, saying — 
1 do not remember just what, — but certainly feeling 
much more strongly than either her uncle or she did, 
that the gift, both to my mother and me, was one 
which we should not easily bear to be again withdrawn. 
I put her into my father’s carriage at the door, and 
drove her out to Denmark Hill. 

Here is her own account of what followed between 
my mother and her: 

” I was received with great kindness by the dear 

* Golden-mouthed — so named for his eloquence. The gover- 
&ess s name was Miss Bunnctt, 
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old lady who did not umpire. me as she did so man} 
other people with a feeling of awe ! \\ e were the 
best ol fnoid> from tlic first ‘•he ever most eon 
sideratc of what would pi nse me and make me happy; 
and I (ever a lover of old ladies <) delighted to find it 
so easily possible to r lease her 

Next morrung sin. said Now tell me frankly 
child what you like best to eat and vou diall have 
it Don t htsitat sav what you d reallv like — for 
luncheon to-day for instance 1 said truthfully 
Cold mutton and t vsters and this became a sort 
of standing onler rin months with the letter r ' I)— 
Greatly to the cook s amusi mint 

Of enunx I respect f dly called the old lady ' Mrs 
puskin but in a lay or tw sh told me she didn t 
like it and would l call her \unt or Auntie ? 
I readily did so 

, . ^ da >‘ s flc '' ® that loveh garden and as I had 
SPS,,5 ccn to spend a week until Mr Ruskin 

sho^4 fttum 1 omc • 1 felt miserable when he did 
t ! 1 ' n(un S } must go back to London streets and 

rnd. "'"l happ > " ,,h,n5 eood 

,h S Ust c '™"« to* o! ra; tve«l I 
S?., | br “'" \tuitie I hail bcttir go 

back to my unrle s to-morrow i 

round d ? rn hcr netl,n f and turned sharp!) 

^ d 1 IS? Arc you unhappy child 3 Oh no l * 
sai dt o nly my week is up and I thought it was 

-d 1 


®eTSfo“i”’? ; < ta!,™^d hSPI, J hCn ' ““I “, d 
at ” U i '?X“ “ d " ■SSoS-o'w 

. Aral thus ,t c;i inf auSi&u I /Syrf s „„ 


you say anyth mg again about 


brought her to Denmark fttlif 


(Note »dd«S by Rtrlon ) ' 
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— till I married ; going home now and then to Scot- 
land, but always getting pathetic little letters there, 
telling me to ‘ come back as soon as my mother could 
spare me, that I was much missed, and nobody could 
ever fill my place.' And Auntie was very old then (not 
that she could ever bear being called old, at ninety i), 
and I could not ever bear the thought of leaving her ! ” 

Thus far Joanie ; nor virtually have she and I ever 
parted since. I do not care to count how long it is 
since her marriage to Arthur Severn ; only I think 
her a great deal prettier now than I did then : but 
other people thought her extremely pretty then, and 
I am certain that everybody fell the guileless and 
melodious sweetness of the face Her first conquest 
was almost on our threshold ; for half an hour or so 
after we had reached Denmark Hill, Carlyle rode up 
the front garden, joyfully and reverently received 
as always ; and stayed the whole afternoon ; even 
(Joan says) sitting with us during our early dinner at 
five. Many a day after that, he used to come ; and 
one evening, " in describing with some rapture how 
he had once as a young man had a delightful trip into 
Galloway, ' where he was most hospitably entertained 
m the town of Wigtown by a Mr. Tweddale,’ I (Joan) 
said quietly, ‘ I am so glad ! That was my grand- 
father, and Wigtown is my native place ! ' He turned 
m a startled, sudden way, saying, ' Bless the child, 
ls that so ? 1 adding some very pretty compliments to 
my place and its people, which filled my heart with 
great pride.” 

I am so glad to be led back by Joanie to the thoughts 
tn Carl y 1( v as he showed himself to her, and to me, in 
those spring days, when he used to take pleasure in 
the quiet of the Denmark Hill garden, and to use all 
ms influence with me to make me contented in my 
(mty to my mother ; which he, as, with even greater 
insistence, Turner, always told me was my first; — 
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both o( them seeing with coual clearness the happi 
ness of the life that was possible to me m merel} meet 
mg my fatl er s affection and hers with the tranquil 
exertion of mv own natural powers m the place where 
God had set me 

I draw back to mv own home twentj years ago 
permitted to thank Heaven once more for the peace 
and hope and lovel ness of it and the Flysian walks 
with Joame and Paradisiacal with Rosie under the 
peach blossom branches b> the little glittering stream 
which 1 had paved wath crystal for them 1 liad built 
behind the t tghest cluster ol laurels a reservoir from 
which on sunny afternoons I could let a quite rip- 
pling film of water run for a couple of hours down 
behind the hayf eld where the grass in spring still grew 
fresh and deep There used to be always a corncrake or 
two in it Twahght after twilight I have hunted that 
bird and never once got a gl mnse of it the voice 
was always at the other side of tne ficl 1 or in the m 
scrutable air or earth And the little stream had its 
falls and pools and imaginary lakes Here and there 
it laid for itself 1 nes of graceful sand there and here 
it lost itself under beads of chalcedony It wasn t the 
Liffey nor the \ith nor the Wandcl but the two 
girls were surelj a little cruel to call it The Gutter ! 
Happiest times for all of us that ever were to be 
not but that Joan e and her \rthur are giddy enough 
both of them jet with their five little ones but they 
have been sorely anxious about me and I have been 
sorrowful enough for myself since ever I lost sight 
of that peach blossom avenue Tden land Ros e 
calls it sometimes m her letters \V\ ether its tiny 
nver were of the waters of Abana * or Euphrates or 
Thames I know not but the> were sweeter to my 
thirst than the fountains of Trevi or Branda f 

(Prater- la Vol III chap 4 ) 

• a Kings v i* 
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A Reply to Ms Detractors 

It is quite possible for the simple^ £ 

labourer for whom l write to undcr-taml v _ 
feelings of a gentleman are, and ‘-ban' Jsup. si b..w, 
but the crisis and horror of this swsoit tail* an 4 . 5. 
its desire of money, and the fullness of luxury ^-'hrs- 
estly attainable by common persons, an gr?wn«y 
mailing churls of all men ; and the nobler P'^uvre 
are not merely disbelieved, but cun the ctficep- 
tion of them seems ludicrous to the hr, pot* nt chuff 
mind; so that, to take only ^ poor an ur-Unio d 
diem as my own life— because ( have pars* si it is 
almsgiving, not m fortune-bunting , beevvt-o l dv>An* 
laboured always for the honour of other*, not mv own, 
and have chosen rather to make men !>>ok to Tuner 
and Luini than to form or ednbit the dull of my own 
hand ; because I have lowered my rents, and or-nred 
die comfortable lives of my poof tenants, tush ,vt of 
taking from them all 1 could force for the t<*'ds tin y 
needed; "because 1 love a u ood-walk belli r limn V, 
London street, and would rather watch a veurqU By, 
than shoot it, and rather hear a thrush smg. th en eat 
it ; finally, because 1 never disobeyed my mother, be- 
cause I bare honoured all women with solemn wot- 
snip, and bar e been kind even to the unthankful arid 
the evil; therefore the hacks of English net and 
literature wag their heads at me, and tile pool wretch 
who pawns the dirty lmen of Ins soul dailv for a bottfo 
ot sour vane and a cigar, talks of the'*’ effeminate 
sentimentality ot Ruskm,” 


fPou Clav.gtra, Letter 4 3 .) 


The Chief Sorrow of his OUi Age 

whfc § the discomforts ot advandne atm 
* no onc understands till he teds them, th<X 
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one which I seldom have heard complained of and 
which therefore I find unexpectedly disagreeable 
1 knew by rejwrt that when I grew old I should most 
probably wish to be young again and \ery certainly 
dc ashamed of much that 1 had done or omitted m 
tl c active years of life I was prepared for sorrow in 
the loss of mends l y death and lor pain in the loss 
of my self by weakness or sickness These and many 
other minor calamities I hare been long accustomed 
to anticipate and therefore to read in preparation 
for them the confessions of the weak and the con 
eolations of the wise 

But as the time of rest or of departure approaches 
me not only do many of the evils I had heard of and 
prepared for present themselves in more gnevous 
shapes than l had expected but one which I had 
scarcely ever heard of torments me increasingly every 
hour 

I had understood it to be n the order of things that 
the aged should lament their vanishing life as an 
instrument they had never used now to be taken away 
from them but not as an instrument only then per 
fectly tempered and sharpened and snatched out of 
their hands at the instant they could have done some 
real service with it Whereas my own feeling now 
is that cv erything which has hitherto happened to me 
or been done by me whether well or ill 1 as been fitting 
me to take greater fortune more prudently and do 
better work more thoroughly And just when I seem 
to be coming out of school — very sorry to have been 
such a foolish boy yet having taken a pnze or two 
and expecting to enter now upon some more senous 
business than cncket — I am dismissed by the Master 
I hoped to serve with a — That 5 all I want of you 

{St flf'Jrft s Rest chap jj ) 
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The Tomb of liana di Caretto 

In a letter to his father written from Lucca on 
May 6 1845 Ruskui describes a typical day — co n 
eluding thus 

finally when the rose tints lease the clouds I go 
and spend a quarter of an hour beside the tomb of 
liana di Caretto It is in the Cathedral She was the 
second wife of Paolo Guuugi Signore of Lucca in 143 ° 
He left the Lucchese several good laws which they 
have still but in a war with the Florentines he was 
betrayed by his allies and died in a prison at Pavia 
The tower of his palace fortress is overgrown with 
copse-wood but the iron rings to which his horses 
used to be fastened stdl are seen along the length of 
the street before it and the hooks by w hich the silken 
draperies were suspended on festa days 
This his second wife died j oung and her monu 
ment is by Jacopo della Queraa erected soon after 
her death She is Kang on a simple pillow with a 
hound at her feet Her dress is of the simplest Middle 
Age character folding closely over the bosom and 
tight to the arms clasped about the neck. Round her 
head is a circular fillet with three star shaped flowers 
From under this the hair falls like that of the Magda 
leiie its undulation just felt as it touches the Cheek 
and no more The arms are not folded nor the hands 
clasped nor raised. Her arms are laid softly at length 
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upon htr bod;, and her hands cross as till* Ml 
The drapery flow’s oxer the feet and half Judes the 
hound It is impossible to tell you the perfect sweet- 
ness of the lips and closed cy cs nor the solemnity of 
the seal of death which is set upon the whole figure 
The sculpture— as art— is in c\uy way perfect, 
truth itself but truth selected with inconceivable re- 
finement of feeling The cist of the drapery for 
severe natural simplicitv and perfect grace I never 
saw equalled nor the fall of the hands vou expect 
every instant nay rather you seem to see every 
instant the last Sinking into death There is no 
decoration nor work about it not even enough for 
protection you may stand Ix-side it leaning on the 
pillow and watching the twilight fade ofl the sweet 
dead lips and arched eyes in thur sealed dose 

With this I end my day and return home as the 
lamps begin to bum in the Madonna 'hnnes to read 
Dante and to write to you 


A Society Crush 

1850 

My dearest Mother 

Horrible partv last night— still— large — dull — 
fidgety — strange— run against every body— know no- 
body sort of party Naval people Young lady claims 
acquaintance with me I know as much of her as 
Queen Pomare • Talk. Get away as soon as I can 

ask who she is — Lady Charlotte Elliott — as wise as 

I was before Introduced to a black man with chin 
in collar Black man condescending I abuse several 
things to black man, chiefly the House of Lords 
Black man says he lives in it — asks where I live — I 
don’t want to tell him — obliged Go away and ask 
who black man is Mr Shaw Lefevre— as wise as I 

• Queen of Otaheite (Society Islands) 
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was before. Introduced to a young lady — young lady 
asks if I like drawing — go away and ask who she is— 
Lady Something Conjmgham. Keep away with back 
to the wall and look at watch. Get away at last — 
very sulky this morning — Hope my father’s better — 
dearest love to you both. 

Ever, my' dearest mother, 

Your most affectionate son. 


An Answer to Prayer 

(From a letter to his father, written from Venice on 
Good Friday, 1852.) 

One day last week I was getting very' nervous about 
the continued feeling of relaxation m the throat, though 

in itself such a trifle I began thinking over my past 

life, and what fruit I had had of the joy of it, which had 
passed away, and of the hard work of it ; and I felt 
nothing but discomfort in looking back ; for I saw that 
I had always been working for myself in one way or 
another. Either for myself in doing things that I en- 
joyed, i.c. climbing mountains, looking at pictures, 
etc. ; or for my own aggrandizement and satisfaction 
of ambition, or else to gratify my affections in pleasing 
you and my mother, but that I had never really done 
anything for God’s service. Then I thought of my 
investigations of the Bible and found no comfort in 
that either, for there seemed to me nothing but dark- 
ness and doubt in it ; and as I was thinking of these 
things the illness increased upon me, and my chest 
got sore, and I began coughing just as I did at Salis- 
bury', and I thought I was going to have another vio- 
lent attack at once, and that all my work at Venice 
must be given up. This was about two in the morning. 
So I considered that I had now neither pleasure in 
looking to my past life, nor any hope, such as would 
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lx any comfort to me on a sick bed of a future one 
Vnd I made up mv mind that this would never do 
So after thinking a little more about it 1 rcsolv ed that 
at am rate 1 would act as if the Bible were true that 
if it were not at ail e\ents 1 <hould be no worse off 
than I was before that I would believe in Chnst and 
take Him for mv Master m whatever I did that 
assured! v to disbelieve th*' Bibk was quite as difficult 
as to believ c it that there \ crc mysteries cither way 
and that the best m 3 stcry was that whidi gave me 
Chnst for a Master \nd when I had done this I fe'l 
asleep directly When 1 rose in the morning the cold 
and cough were gone and though I was still unwell 
I felt a peace and «pint in me I had never known 
before at least to the same extent and the next daj 
1 was quite well and everything has seemed to go 
nght with me ever since all discouragement and 
difficulties vam lung ev en in the smallest things 


On His Education 

To lie Rev 'V L Brown 

Fdinbirgh 8lAV<r inter 1853 
The S 3 stem of our universities is not so bad it 
seems to me in itself ar» in being considered the end of 
a youth s efforts for many previous 3 ears It is vam 
to say that University distinction ought not to be 
made an end. It is so— by oil weak young men in 
eluding all men up to my calibre and perhaps some 
considcrablj above it and therefore many who have 
power enough to make them of considerable impor 
lance The very few who have pcrjully rational 
parents and perfectly well-educated minds may turn 
our university system to a good advantage but (hey 
would do the same wath anything 
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I wiii tell you frankly what I feel respecting my- 
self. I was as fond of nature at five years old as I am 
now, and had as good an ear for the harmony of words : 
only I was ready to take more licences than I should 
allow myself now — that is to say, that the eye for 
colour and form, the affection for the mysterious, and 
tire ear for sound, God gave me when I was bom, as 
He does, it is my entire conviction, whatever is to 
constitute the man’s real power, to every man. My 
mother early made me familiar with the Bible, and 
thereby rather aided than checked m3' feeling for what 
was beautiful in language. I owe much to having 
early learnt the 32nd of Deuteronomy and the 15th of 
Exodus thoroughly by heart. My mother had excellent 
taste in reading, besides being an unwearied reader. 
She could not have given me the car, but the ear being 
there, she educated the taste in emphasis and never 
allowed a theatrical or false one. Here is one of the 
beginnings of wholesome education. There was no 
teaching of elocution, but merely of common sense, 
and plainness. . . . 

I went on till I was to go to College, educating myself 
in mineralogy, drawing, and the power of stringing 
words together, which I called poetry. ... On the 
whole, I am conscious of no result from the University 
in this respect, except the dead waste of three or four 
months in writing poems for the Newdigate, a prize 
which I would unhesitatingly do away with. No man 
who could write poetry ever wanted a prize to make 
him do it, and the present of a small book to a child 
at five years old will do more than three years’ labour 
with him at fifteen. 

Touching mineralogy and drawing, my whole heart 
went to these ; and if education had been understood 
at the time, and the university system other than it 
was, I should have had the best masters in both, and 
obtained complete knowledge of the one, and power 
in the other, by the time I was twenty. . . . 
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PS I should hav e been first asked what I liked 
and had been in the habit of studying I should hat e 
answered— Mineralogy natural history drawing 
poetry and mathematics that 1 ra her liked Grech 

Good you should have answered ^how me 
jour poetry write me a prose essay on any subject 
that at present interests you Go to Dr Buchland and 
ascertain how much time he can spare you and to Dr 
Daubeny and Mr HiU Let them examine you first 
closely and ascertain where you ought to begin 

When I gave you my poetrt and essay you would 
have seen in a moment that the poetry was unin 
ventive and valucles-t but that the prose writing had 
some thought in it and that the talent of putting 
words together was worth cultivating \ou should 
therv have consulted with Buckland Daubeny and 
Hill ymd on their report have addressed me next day 
as foXows 

Sifyvou will not of course expect that our esti 
mate of W powers and of what i» best to be done for 
you shouU altogether agree with yours — but if we are 
wrong yoinwiU have plenty of time to show us that we 
are so m y icir after life meantime w t hope for your 
diligence mjfoll owing out the plan of study we shall 
adopt for y iu. W e think that your prose writing is 
good \o\j will furnish us with a short essay every 
week on which we will make such remarks as w e think 
proper T1 e'do not expect you to j allow our advice un 
less you see the) ustice of */ Every an er hoj:n er young 
must form his own style by his own judgment 

\\ e do not think it advisable at present to cultivate 
your taste for poetry and we beg of you to give us 
your word of honour that you will not occupy your 
time m writing so much as a single verse while you 
arc at the G Diversity This is the only thing in which 
we wuh to put constraint upon you. 
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A Defence of the Idealists 

( This is a second postscript to the preceding letter.) 

There is really nothing funnier among the various 
odd, wild ways of the world, than the way the 
" practical ” people turn round upon Carlyle and 
Tennyson and Kingsley, and all Thinkers whatsoever 
who find fault with said “ practical ” persons, saying, 
" You find fault with what is going on — why don’t you 
tell us what would be right ? ” 

Ay, just as if “ what is Right ” in the sway of a 
mighty nation, were to be picked up from the ground, 
hand}', and shown to all comers at once in a neat box, 
like a diamond ring in a shop window. You go up to 
a fellow in the street who is beating his child to death, 
and you tell him, “ Come, my fine fellow, this won't 
do ; that's not the way to bring up your child.” 

" D— n you,” says the practical parent, or " D — n 
the little wretch, what is the way to bring him up ? ” 

Yes, that is a question, not to be settled on the pave- 
ment in the sunshine, only assuredly not to give him 
black eyes every morning. 

So what is Right in the administration of a nation 
is not to be said, nor seen, in a breath or a glimpse. 
You may have to see your way to it through glasses 
stained red with blood, or fight your way to it through 
the valley of the Shadow of Death. If you ask what it 
is, sincerely, you will soon see where this first blow is 
to be struck or not struck ; strike that — or don't strike 
it — and you will see where to lay another — no other- 
vase. 

Yes, and another of the funny things — in which, by 
the way, you took your share when we had a chat last, 
— is the practical people’s way of saying, “ That has 
been tried, and failed." Wry, of course it failed. Do 
you suppose everybody ever played off a piece of 
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Right on the Eternal Piano without striking false 
notes at first ? Failed * — yes — and it iri# fail fifty 
times o*. er depend upon it as long as your fingers are 
baby s fingers your business is not to mind your 
fingers but to look at the written rioter 

When people first try to walk with an \lpmc pole 
they alwavs u^e it the wrong was \ou show them 
the nght way which upon proceeding to practise they 
as a matter cl course immediately get a sen aw* 
ward fall and get up rubbing their shins. If thev 
■were practical peoik they would immediately say 
in a gra\ e manner That has been tried and faded/ 
But most \lpme prospective walkers having some 
poetry in them they say in an unpractical manner 
Well well try again and thus walking b\ faith 
after a few more tumbles come to be able to cross a 
glaaer 


On his Apparent Borrowings from Carlyle 

To Thomas Carls ix 

Dc'MARV. Hill Jan ”3 1855 
People are continually accusing me cl borrow 
mg other mens thoughts and not contesting the 
obligation. I don t think there is anything of which l 
am more utterly incapable than of this meanness, 
but it is vers difficult always to know how much one 
is indebted to other people and it is alwavs most 
difficult to explain to others the degree in which a 
stronger mind may gtud'vou without your has mg at 
least intentionally borrowed this or the other definite 
thought- The fact is it is ven possible for two people 
to hit sometimes on the same thought and I has e o\ er 
and over again been somewhat vexed as well as «ur 
prised at fending that what I really had and krese I 
had worked out for myself corresponded very closely' 
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to things that you had said much better. I entreat 
you not to think when (if you have ever patience to 
do so) you glance at anything I write — and when you 
come, as you must sometimes, on bits that look like 
bits of yourself spoiled — to think that I have been 
mean enough to borrow from you knowingly, and 
without acknowledgment. How much your general 
influence has told upon me, I know not, but I always 
confess it, or rather boast of it, in conversation about 
you. 


“ The True Task of the Modern Poet ” 

To Alfred Tennyson. 


Strasburg, September , 1859. 

Dear Mr. Tennyson, 

I have had the Idylls in my travelling desk ever 
since I could get them across the water, and have only 
not written about them because I could not quite 
make up my mind about that increased quietness of 
style. . . . 

As a description of various nobleness and tender- 
ness the book is without price ; but I shall always 
wish it had been nobleness independent of a romantic 
condition of externals in general. . . . Treasures of 
wisdom there are in it, and word-painting such as 
never was yet for concentration ; nevertheless it 
seems to me that so great power ought not to be spent 
on visions of things past, but on the living present. 
For one hearer capable of feeling the depth of this 
poem I believe ten would feel a depth quite as great 
if the stream flowed through things nearer the hearer. 
And merely in the facts of modem life — not drawing- 
room, formal life, but the far-away and quite unknown 
growth of souls in and through any form of miser}' or 
servitude — there is an infinity of what men should be 
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told and what none but a poet can tell I cannot bet 
think that the intense masterful and unerring tran- 
script ot an actuality and the relation of a story of 
a»> real human life a> a poet would watch and analyse 
it would make all men fee 1 more or less what poetry 
was as they fell what Life and late were in there 
instant workings 

This se« ms to me the true task of the modem poet. 
And I think 1 havi seen laces and heard voices, by 
road and strict «ide which claimed or conferred as 
much as < vtr the loveliest or saddest of Camclct As 
I watch them the feeling continual!) weighs upon me. 
day by day more and more that not the grief of the 
world but the loss of it is the wonder of it I see 
creatures «o full of all powrr and beauty with noncto 
understand or teach or save them The making in 
them of miracles and all cast aw a\ for ever lost as far 
as we can trace And no in mtmonam 


A Strawberry Feast 

To Miss Rose La Touche 


Boulogne Junet i 1861 

M\ DESREST POSIE 

1 m going to have my letter ready m case I 
want to Witte m a hurry that it maj not disappoint 
you by blank paper again 1 used to rate long pieces 
of diary when I was abroad now I am too lazy , but 
I will ao a little bit sometimes for Wisie and you — if 
you care to read it sometimes I might like to be pu* 
in mind of a thing which I had forgotten myself 
(You see I ve fixed on "Wisie ,* I think it’s very 
tunny and nice ) 

- U u a pet name for Rose s sister Emily alter Ru'kio s IltUe 
dog Wtsle, for an account of which see Pnrtmia \ol III chap 3 
St Crumpet, or St Chrysostom, leas Rose s nickname for Ruskin 
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Well, to-day, by the way of beginning well, I over- 
slept myself. Then breakfast in a penitent manner. 
Then wrote a business letter — to make amends. Then 
took my umbrella in one hand, and stick m the other, 
and went out to market. 

The market was all white and red, with clean caps 
and strawberries. Choosing a nice-looking head and 
cap, I request her to choose me a basket. She pro- 
duces one which looks unexceptionable. 

Si. C. " Mais — toutes les plus belles sont en haut, 
n’est-ce pas, et toutes les mau vaises en bas ? ” 

While Cap. “ Monsieur, je viderai lc panier devant 
vous ! ” 

Si. C. " C’est pas la peine. Je me fie a vous.” 

White Cap. " Je vous assure, Monsieur, elles sont 
toutes bonnes. Est-ce que la petite n’ira pas avec vous 
pour les porter ? ” 

Si. C. “ £a serait trop loin. Je m’en vais jusqu'a 
Port el” (three miles). 

While Cap. “ Ah, bien, oui — c’est trop loin.” 

La Petite. " J'y serais allee, Monsieur, tout de 
meme.” 

Si. C. " Nous verrons, peut-etre, quand j’aurai deux 
paniers a porter. Mais, Madame — vous allez me faire 
cadeau d’une feuille de choux, pour que 5a se tienne 
fraiche.” 

White Cap. “ Mais bien volontiers. Monsieur.” 

This being thus satisfactonly arranged, I shoulder 
my umbrella, put my stick through handle of basket 
(weighing about three pounds), and march off for 
Portel. 

Portel is the first fishing village south of Boulogne. 
My immediate object there is a little cabaret close to 
the village school and church, inhabited by a triple- 
traded aubergiste (who makes hooks for mackerel and 
catches crabs), his wife, and their three children. 

The youngest boy (to whom I had yesterday made 
tire present of a plate of cherries, for family distribu- 
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turn which he immediately took pc^w^sion of by 
thrusting bis whole band down through the middle) 
announces my approach The w ife receives me gra 
ciou l> an<l shows me into sanded parlour I beg her 
to pro\ i<lc me w ith some milk sug ir pain de mb- age 
And Iout plates the •whole to be ready m an hour 
Winch bcit g faithfully promised 1 proceed to dcscerd 
the lull which leads to a large farm on the other side 
of the village and meet coming up to it my hostess s 
little daughter (9) with a sad blue mark on her fore- 
head continuous down the middle of the pretty little 
Trench nose and terminating in a red scar on the 
Upper hp On my in jutting the reason of these tm 
accustom ■d anpe nances Clotildc explains to me how 
coming out of church on m a poussfe how being 
pouss/t. 1 fell w ith my face on the comer of a step 
and how lima fait bien mal 

St C Va sculcment chcrtoi petite nousallons 
manger dcs frauds ct nous nous gutfnrons bicntfit 
Clotilde disappears with a slightly incredulous, but 
nevertheless illumined countenance and I follow 
ing the cart road a few steps further turn aside into a 
narrow footpath with a steep bank of grass on one 
side crowned by a cornfield on the other a hedge of 
void roses with gaps here and there into a sloping 
field at the bottom of which bes the great old French 
farm w ith grey stone gates and rusticated columns of 
the time 01 Louis XV Far be\ond on a sweep of 
open hillside and crowning it nse the thatched toofs 
of another domaine ended by a huge old round 
tower which looks like a donjon but is only a pigeon 
mcr Looking back I see between the grass bank and 
the wild roses a little blue half moon-shaped piece of 
calm sea. I w alk slowly and more slowly and at last 
take to examining the newly eared wheat 

Rose deane did you ever notice the way the ears 
come out of the thin grassy envelope of the stalk ? 
kou know that verse first the blade, then the 
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ear ; after that, the full com in the ear." * You know 
it is usually read as if it meant three stages of growth 
only, as if the blade became the ear; and the ear 
became the com. But I believe St. Paul means 
deeper things. If you look at the young plant 
you will see that it has one broad leaf or “blade” 
at the top as the most conspicuous part of it: the 
ear at this time being entirely wrapped up and 
hidden, deep down in the seeming stalk. Gradually 
the stalk gives way ; the ear bursts through it ; and 
rises, rises till it passes the blade, which, once upper- 
most, remains now an appendage to the risen ear. But 
there is yet no corn m the ear. It must blossom first ; 
and little by little the white, precious farina forms in 
its alternate buds. 

Now whether you suppose the “ kingdom of God ” 
to be spoken of the world, or of change in a single 
human heart, does it not seem that each condition is, 
as it were, the defence of, and preparation for another ? 
— the Last only bemg the precious or perfect one. 
The Jewish dispensation enclosed the Christian as the 
blade does the ear : the Christian itself, blossoming 
partly, partly blighted, has yet to undergo the win- 
nowing by Him whose Fan is in His hand ; who will 
gather the grain into His gamer and burn the chaff 
with fire.f Or if you take it of a single soul, does it 
not seem as if each successive condition of mind, 
though for a time good and necessary, were only the 
covering and guiding preparation for better things ; 
better, that is to say, more useful and fruitful. First 
the leaf, like fresh religious feeling which may pass 
away — (whereof he that brads the sheaves fills not his 
bosom) — but if it hold, beneath it springs the ear, 
which we may take for well-formed purpose — that 
also may be blasted before it be grown up ; — lastly the 
good fruit forms, some sixty, some an hundred-fold, 


* Mark iv. 28. 


f Matt. in. 12. 
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which i* like chanty that doth not ini— the blade and 
the chaff failing and ceasing IsLe prophecies and hie 
knowledge * He thought the green was good — but It 
passes we thought the gold w as good— but the wind> 
carry it away ar i it is gone we thought at lea^t the 
grain ww good — but exxn that must be cru hed under 
the millstone — and only at last the white is good. 

I did not of course quite think out this by the s»d<- 
of the wheat field but parti) felt it Tor 1 was dis 
turbid by a feeling ol remorse at spoiltng <ome of the 
most beautiful ears by pulling them open and besides 
disturbed a little by the ro%e hedge on tl c other side 
which led me into some reflections upon the symbolism 
and destinies of Roses but a-, theec could not be of 
the slightest interest to you tYt 1 shall not set them 
down 

l tvas also interrupted by <ome Poppies m which 
the grey got 1 -ri green or whatex cr y ou can call the in 
descnbablc colour of the stamens was of peculiar 
refinement and the leaves of quite blinding scarlet 
I could not moral re on the jwppies partly because I 
was bent on di. cox enng the cause of the bronze colour 
•with mx magmixing glass and partly because a sen 
tencc of Edmond About s about ma ivatse honte came 
into my head L« coquelicots sont bien rouges — 
mais je le fus da vantage en entendant etc 

Ifaxnng got past the popp es I found myself in a 
narrow lane leading down to the gate ol the old farm 
Approaching which and standing to observe the in 
tenor I surpnsed and shocked tw o of the farm dogs 
wl o immediately trotted to the gate and remonstrated 
with me upon my conduct I pretended not to under 
stand French w hich made them x cry angry and as ail 
angry people do they barked louder in order to make 
lhcmselx es understood For peace s sake I stepped 
out of their s ght behind the gate pillars and alter 


Cowatiians x ii. 
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addressing some general remarks upon the English, of 
a deprecatory character, to the pigeons, they returned 
to their kennels. Whereupon I set myself to sketch 
the gate in profile, delighting myself with imagining 
what the state of their minds would have been, if they 
could have known I was still there, making sketches 
of their master's gate. 

The gate pillars were all overgrown with moss, and 
large white daisies, in fringed rows, white on the blue 
sky. Before I had drawn half of these it was time to 
think of Clotilda's strawberries , so I put up my book 
and walked bnskly back to Portel. 

A white cloth on the table, the basket with undis- 
turbed cabbage leaf, a jug of milk, and four plates 
were " duly set.” The children had been withdrawn 
from temptation into the inner room. 

I chose and carefully drew from the stalks thirty- 
six model strawberries, and put twelve on each of the 
three plates. I then looked for the largest in the 
basket and put that m the middle of Clotilde’s plate. 
Then I filled with milk ; and touched the crests with 
' sugar after the manner of Alps, and then summoned 
the children. Nervous excitement preventing the two 
youngest from carrying their plates even, I had to 
cany' them myself into the inner room, where we found 
Mamma laying cloth for dinner. “Ah, Monsieur, 
vous Ies gatez," said she, — " 9a sera pour le dessert." 

I returned mto my salle and ate my own twelve 
strawberries — (th e pain de menage is exquisite). 

Then I returned to the inner room, to see how 
dinner is going on. 

Clotilde has arranged her own strawberries and her 
sister’s in a perfect circle round the plates. But the 
little boy has apparently refused absolutely to eat his 
strawberries on decorative principles ; and has got his 
plate close to him in its original Alpine chaos. 

In the centre of the table is a magnificent dish of 
fried skate. Math (as Madame explains to me) “ Sauce 
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& la matelote (which is brown and has more vinegar 
m it than 1 like) and surrounded by delicatest new 
potatoes. Tl'.e head o( the family (or more d gnity ard 
eas< eats out o( the dull Mamma and the children 
have plates an l little black eyes resolute uv alt things 
has pos->e-<ed himself of the largest kmfe on the table 
with which he t> v unly but pirwv cnngK endeavour 
uig to cut v-gments < it of a new potato naturally 

E : ii-tied — 'lit pery moreover with it ice <1 la ma~e- 
te and so tirg< that he cannot hold it though he 
appl»*s to « tli nl le acquisitive power of h)» lelt 
hand The arrangements an further enlivened by a 
brown jug of brown hquid about which I am un 
fortunately cunou for it turns out to be flit and sour 
cider and a discius on arising on the relative merits 
of out TZngU-h bottled it «e*fiw probable that l shall 
be obliged to finish m> glass in order to convince me 
of the futility of m> English prejudice To avoid 
which penalty 1 n-w somewhat hastily na\ for my 
bread and milk present tl c strawberry basket with 
remaining contents to the children (there b\ dispersing 
a slight clou! which lad arisen on the face of the 
minagere because her mother would not eat the large 
thirteenth which she had set aside for her) and 
w aiked down to the beach Low tide and black rocks, 
as far as tl e eye can reach 


A Test for Poetry 

(From a letter to h s / other ) 

Lucas's* S cn ember 2 r$Gi 
\ ou may nearly alwavs know m a moment whether 
poetry is good and true by writing it in prose form. 
If it then reads like strong and sensible or tender and 
finished prose and is perfectly simple it is good 
You have the Pyrrhic dance as yet where is the 
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Pyrrhic phalanx gone ? Of two such lessons, why 
forget the nobler and the manlier one ? 

But when the dawn came, dim and sad, and chill 
with early showers, her quiet eyelids closed. She had 
another mom than ours. 

Mais elle etait du monde, oh les plus belles choses 
Ont le pire ; et, rose, elle a vecu ce que vivent les roses, 
L'espace d'un matin.* 

In some cases reversion is admissible — or even de- 
sirable — but it is always a fault if it will not read as 
a vigorous prose form also. Intense simplicity is the 
first characteristic of the greatest poetry. I wish I 
could let you hear the melodious simplicity of the 
Greek epitaph on the Slave, Zosima : 

" Zosima, while she lived, was a slave m her body only. 
Now, she has gained freedom for that also.” 

Or this, on Epictetus : 

" I was Epictetus, a slave, and a cripple. 

Penniless, and Beloved of the Gods.” 


Counting his Blessings 

To Miss Joan Agnew. 

Denmark Hill, Saturday [Jan. 22, '70). 

. . Perhaps, on the whole, it would be well to stop 
grumbling and mewing all day long. It may be that, 
a little, that makes the Gods so angry. Let me see 
what I can say that’s nice. 

* These extracts are from Byron’s Don Juan, Hood's Death Bed , 
and Consolation A Monsieur du Plrter, Gentilhominc d'Atx en 
Provence, sur la marts de sa fills, in the Pofsies de Malherbe. 

( 2 , 847 ) 7 
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First Auntie s • behaving beautifully and let me 
run ever so often up and down stairs without catling 
out 

I vc written <ome nice bits of lecture and the worst 
work s o\er now 

I can do no end of good — nearly e\ 013 day— if I 
like 

I m 51 not 61 \ ou know 1 might has e been 6t 

mightn 1 1 5 Some jieoplc are Oi Poor people To 
tlunk of that 1 

I m hump- backed f AU hump-backed people arc 
remarkable people — intclkctuallv 

Though I m hump-backed 1 m not Richard III 

I \e got such a lovely piece of green flint on the 
table bloodstone 

l ve got two hundred pounds odd — at the bank 

1 ve got «ome Turner drawings — about eighty or 
ninety I supixwe 

I \e got a 1 ussie 

I vc got an b-ola * 

Now I think a good many people would like to 
be me 


A Biting Retort 

A somewhat impertinent critic once wrote to 
Ruskin 

Since you disparage so much iron and its manu 
facture may it be asked how your books are printed 
and how is their paper made? Probably you arc 
aware that both printing and paper making machines 
are made with that material 

To this Ruskin replied as follows 

• loan s auntie — Raskin s mother 

* A playful allusion lo the stoop induced by : 

j Mrs Cowper Temple 


1 writing. 
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Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
Febniary 10, 1872. 

Sir, 

I am indeed aware that printing and paper- 
making machines are made of iron. I am aware also, 
wiiich you perhaps are not, that ploughshares and 
knives and forks are. And I am aware, which you 
certainly are not, that I am writing with an iron pen. 
And you will find in Fors Clavigera, and in all my other 
wirings which you may have done me the honour to 
read, that my statement is that things which have to 
do the work of iron should be made of iron, and things 
which have to do the work of wood should be made of 
wood ; but that (for instance) hearts should not be 
made of iron, nor heads of wood — and this last state- 
ment you may wisely consider when next it enters into 
yours to ask questions. 

I am. Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

J. Ruskin. 


Bad Colds 

To Miss Susan Beever. 

. Brantwood, December 16, 1884. 

Here, not I, but a thing with a dozen of colds in its 
head, am ! 

I caught one cold on Wednesday last, another on 
Thursday, two on Friday, four on Saturday, and one 
at every station between this and Ingleborough on 
Monday. I never was in such ignoble misery of cold. 
I've no cough to speak of, nor anything worse than 
usual in the way of sneezing, but my hands are cold, 
my pulse nowhere, my nose tickles and wrings me, my 
ears sing like kettles, my mouth has no taste, my 
heart no hope of ever being good for anything, any 
more. I never passed such a wretched morning by my 
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own fireside in all m> days and 1 ve quit*, s fiendish 
pteasurc m telling you all this and thinking how 
miserable you II be too 1 Oh me if I ever get to feel 
111 e myself again won 1 1 take care of m> self I 

Or dal id 

Seven of the eleven colds are better but the other 
four are worse and they were the worst before and 
1 m such a wreck and rag and lump of dust being made 
mud of that 1 m ashamed to let the maids bnng me 
my dinner kour contemptible miserable beyond 
pitiable past deplorable J R- 


A Birthday Wish 

To Miss Kate Greenaway 

Brantwood March 17 iSSj 
And it is your birthday 1 I don t know 
how to give you any wish that y ou would care to come 
true — but I will wish y ou— every birthday — some new 
love of lovely things and some new forgetfulness of 
the teasing things and some higher pnde in the prais- 
ing things and some sweeter peace from the hurrying 
things and some closer fence from the worrying 
things And longer stay of time when you are happy 
and lighter flight of days that are unkind 


Aiumal Fnends 


a children s society called The Friends 0/ Living 
Creatures 

February 16 18SS 


Jim ' put nte to great shame the other day 
Usually he comes at the fish, course and has the tail of 
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a whiting, or the head of a sole — and then doesn’t ask 
for anything else — but sits on my knee, or in the arm- 
chair beside me, all the rest of dinner time. 

... We had got to the game course, and Jim was 
sitting on my knee, and I was explaining how good he 
was to be content with sitting there, and not asking 
for anything, when, just as I had got the words out of 
my mouth, Jim put his paw on the table-cloth — looked 
to see what was on the table — then quietly helped him- 
self to the breast of ptarmigan that was on my plate, 
and jumped down to make himself comfortable with 
it on the rug. 

And the same evening Betsy got into my room and 
made herself comfortable just in the very middle of 
my bed. It’s all very well being a friend to Living 
Creatures, but I think the Living Creatures might find 
better ways of being friendly to me. 

To Miss Kate Greenaway. 

February 17 , 1888 . 

... I am puzzled by Jim’s inattention to drops 
left on the table-cloth : he cleans his saucer scrupu- 
lously, but I’ve never seen him lap up, or touch up, a 
spilt drop. He is an extremely graceful grey-striped, 
fat cushion of a cat, with extremely winning ways of 
lying on his back on my knee, with his head anywhere 
and his paws everywhere. But he hasn’t much con- 
versation, and our best times are, I believe, when we 
both fall asleep. 



NARRATE E VND BIOGRAPHICAL PASS ACEs 
The Storj of Arachne 

[Ah old Myth re laid) 

\ov ha'C all heard of Vrachnc and how she was 
changed into a spider bat perhaps you have ne'er 
heard her story quite through — and it is worth hear 
ing and thinking of 

Arachne was a Lydian girl of a poor family and 
as all girls should do she had learned to spm and to 
weave and not merely to weave or knit good stout 
clothes but to make pictures upon or in them such 
as you know Ienelope is said to have woven and 
such as the queen of our own \\ llhaim the Conqueror 
embroidered which are still preserved at Baycux in 
Normandy and known all over the world as the 
Bayeux tapestry 

Well Arachne could make the most beautiful 
pictures with her needle or shuttle that ever were 
seen in those day s I don t know if y oung girls still 
sew sampler I vn h they did and mil tell you 
why presently But to finish with Anchne 

She was so proud of her beautiful sewing that she 
Wished the goddess M nerva herself — whom if \ ou 
will not think it affected I would rather call by her 
own name of Athena— would come and try her skill 
against her Now the goddess Athena always wove 
and embroidered her own dresses and she was not 
going to let a poor little Lydian girl challenge her at 
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her own special work. So she came first to Arachne 
under the likeness of an old woman, prudent and 
gentle ; and spoke kindly to Arachne, and told her a 
httle Lydian girl ought not to be proud, and ought not 
to challenge goddesses. But Arachne, on that, only 
got more insolent ; told the old woman to hold her 
tongue, and that she only wished Athena would come 
herself that instant. So Athena changed from the 
old woman into herself, and accepted the challenge ; 
and they sat down beside each other, the goddess and 
the girl, and began to weave. 

Now the story, as it is carelessly read, ends, as it 
seems, quite disgracefully for the goddess. Arachne’s 
, work is as quickly done as hers ; and as well. It is 
surrounded and finished with an exquisite border of 
ivy leaves. Athena looks close, and cannot find the 
least fault with it. Whereupon she loses her temper ; 
tears her rival's tapestry to pieces ; and strikes her four 
times across the forehead with her box-wood shuttle. 
Arachne, mad with anger, hangs herself ; and Athena 
changes her into a venomous spider. 

At first sight, like many other stories of the kind, 
this seems not only degrading, but meaningless. The 
old mythologists, however, always made their best 
fables rough on the outside. If you chose to throw 
them away for that, so much the worse for you. You 
did not deserve, they thought, to understand them. 

Let us look into the story a little closer. 

First, you may be surprised at the Goddess of Wis- 
dom losing her temper. But, of all the goddesses, she 
always is the angriest, when she is angry ; and if ever 
you yourselves go on doing a great many foolish 
things, one after another, and obstinately don’t attend 
to anything she says quietly, you will find she bursts 
out upon you all at once ; and when she does, I can 
tell you, you won’t forget it in a hurry. 

But next, why are you told that Arachne’s work was 
bordered with ivy leaves ? 
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Because ivy leaves In thesr wanton running about 
everywhere were the emblem of the wild god Bacchus 
and were nut there in express impertinence to Athena 
and wilful insult to her trim leaved olive of peace 
But more than that Arachne had made alt the pic- 
tures in her tapestry of base and abominable things 
while Athena had woven in hers the council of the 
gods about Athens how the cit> should be named 

Nor were the things which Arachnc had pictured 
abominable merely but thev were all insulting to the 
gods and dwelt on every legend which could make 
sacred and solemn things despised by men That was 
why Athena tore the tapestry to pieces not because 
she was jealous of it 

Then thirdly we are told she could find no fault 
with it 

Now one of the things I have always tried most to 
impress on the British workman is that his work must 
not be too precise — that he must not think of av oiding 
faults but of gaining virtues To voung students in 
deed I have always satd and shall always say the 
exact reverse of that See that every step you take 
is nght it does not matter in the beginning how 
small your merits so only that y ou commit wilfully 
no errors But to the finished workman or artist 
though it will be wise for him also often to hold to his 
student s rule still when he is to do his host he need 
never think to do it without manifold failure If he 
has not failed somewhere he has only tried to do as 
Arachne did — ignoble things Phidias had faults 
Raphael had faults Reynolds h3d faults and many 
and bad ones Arachne in the outer aspect of her 
work had none but in the inner power of it it was 
fault altogether 

Fault also — remember — of a poisonous and de 
grading kind sensual insolent and foul so that she 
& changed by Athena fnto the meanest of animals and 
the most loathsomely venomous whose work instead 
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of being an honour to the palaces of kings, is to be a 
disgrace to the room of the simplest cottager. 

( From an Address delivered at Woolwich, 1870.) 


An Allegory of War and Peace 

Though I am no poet, I have dreams sometimes : — 
I dreamed I was at a child’s May-day party, in which 
every means of entertainment had been provided for 
them, by a wise and kind host. It was in a stately 
house, with beautiful gardens attached to it ; and the 
children had been set free in the rooms and gardens, 
with no care whatever but how to pass their afternoon 
rejoicingly. They did not, indeed, know much about 
what was to happen next day ; and some of them, I 
thought, were a little frightened because there was a 
chance of their being sent to a n6w school where there 
were examinations ; but they kept the thoughts of 
that out of their heads as well as they could, and re- 
solved to enjoy themselves. The house, I said, was in 
a beautiful garden, and in the garden were all kinds of 
flowers ; sweet, grassy banks for rest ; and smooth 
lawns for play ; and pleasant streams and woods ; 
and rocky places for climbing. And the children were 
happy for a little while, but presently they separated 
themselves into parties ; and then each party declared 
it would have a piece of the garden for its own, and that 
none of the others should have anything to do with 
that piece. Next, they quarrelled violently which 
pieces they would have ; and at last the boys took 
up the thing, as boys should do, "practically," and 
fought in the flower-beds till there was hardly a flower 
left standing ; then they trampled down each other’s 
bits of the garden out of spite ; and the girls cried 
till they could cry no more ; and so they all lay 
down at last breathless in the ruin, and waited for 
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the time when they «f re to be taken home u* the 
evening* 

Meanwhile the children m the house had been rtnk 
mg them«e|ve* haj p> also in their manner Tor them 
there had been provided even kind of indoor pleasure 
there v. as music for them to dance to and the librarv 
was open with all manner of amusing bocks and 
there was a museum full c f the most curious shells 
and animals and birds and there was a workshop 
with lathes and caqxnten tools for the ingcnions 
boys and there wen pmt\ fantastic dresses for the 
girls to dre«s m ana there w«.re microscopes and 
kaleidoscopes and whatever toys a child could 
fancy and a tabic m the dining room loaded with 
ev cry thing nice to eat 

But in the mubt of all this it stru k two or three of 
the more practical children that they would like 
some of the brass headed nail* that studded the 
chairs and so they sot to work to pull them out 
Presently the others who wire reading or looking at 
shells took a fancy to do the like and tn a little 
while all the children nearly Were spraining their 
fingers in pulling out brass headed nails \\ ith all 
that they could pull out they were not satisfied and 
then e\ cry bodv wanted some of somebody else s And 
at last the really practical and sensible ones declared 
that nothing was of any consequence that afternoon 
except to get plenty of brass headed naib and that 
the books and the cakes and the microscopes were of 
no use at all in themsdves but only if they could 
be exchanged for naif heads And at last they began 
to fight for nail heads as the others fought for the 
bits of garden Only here and there a despised one 
shrank ye ay into a comer and tried to get a little 

* I have sometimes been asked what this means 1 intruded 
it to set forth the wisdom ol men in war contending tor kingdoms 
and what follows to set forth there wisdom, in peace contending for 
wealth (Note added by Ruskin ) 
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quiet with a book, in the midst of the noise ; but all 
the practical ones thought of nothing else but counting 
nail-heads all the afternoon — even though they know 
they would not be allowed to carry so much as one 
brass knob away with them. But no — it was — “ TO10 
has most nails? I have a hundred, and you have 
fifty ; ” or, " I have a thousand, and you have two. I 
must have as many as you before I leave the house or 
I cannot possibly go home in peace." At last, they 
made so much noise that I awoke, and thought to 
myself, “ What a false dream that is, of children ! 
The child is the father of the man ; and wiser. Chil- 
dren never do such foolish things. Only men do.” 

( From “ The Mystery of Life and its Arts,” a Lecture 
delivered at Dublin, 1868 .) 


The Story of Cousin Charles 

My Croydon aunt left four sons — John, William, 
George, and Charles; and two daughters — Margaret 
and Bridget. . . . The four boys were all of them good, 
and steadily active. The eldest, John, with under 
business habits than the rest, went soon to push lfis 
fortune in Australia, and did so ; the second, William, 
prospered also in London. 

The third brother, George, was the best of boys and 
men, but of small wit. ... He went into the business 
in Market Street, with his father, and both were a 
great joy to all of us in their affectionateness and 
truth : neither of them in all their lives ever did a 
dishonest, unkind, or otherwise faulty thing — but still 
less a clever one ! For the present, I leave them 
happily filling and drawing their cart of quartern 
loaves in morning round from Market Street. 

The fourth and youngest, Charles, was like the last- 
born in a fairy tale, ruddy as the bojr David, bright of 
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heart rot wanting m common sense or even msocd 
sense and affectionate like all the rest lie took to 
bis schooling kindl> and became grammatical polite 
and presentable in our high Heme Hill circle His 
elder brother John had taken care of his education m 
more important matters very early in the child s life 
he had put hun on a bare-backed pony with the simple 
elementary instruction that he should be thrashed 
i( he came off And he stayed on Similarly for 
first lesson in swimming he pitched the boy like a 
pebble tnto the middle of the Croy don Canal jumptng 
in of course after him but 1 bclicv c the lad squat 
tered to the bank without help and became when he 
was only that high a fearless master of horse and 
wa\e 

When at last it was thought that Charles with all 
his good natured gifts and graces should be brought 
from Croydon town to London citv and initiated into 
the lofty life and work of its burgess orders and 
when accordingly he was after various taking of 
counsel and making of inquiry ipj runticcd to Messrs. 
Smith Cider and Co of 63 Comhill with the high 
privilege of coming out to dim. at Hi me HiU e\ cry 
Sunday the new and beaming presence of cousin 
Charles became a vivid excitement and admirable 
revelation of the activities of youth to me and I began 
to get really attached to him 

Every day at Comhill Charles became more de 
lightful and satisfactory to everybody who knew him 
How a boy living all day in London could keep so 
bnght a complexion and so crisply Achillean curls of 
hair — -and all the gay spirit of Ins Croy don mother — ■ 
was not easily conceivable but he became a per 
feet combination of the sparkle of Jin Vin with the 
steadiness of TunstalS * and was untroubled by the 
charms of any unattainable Margaret for his master 

• Apprentices in TU Fortunes of A gel by Sir W alter Scott 
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bad no daughter ; but, as worse chance would have 
it, a son ; so that looking forward to possibilities as a 
rising apprentice ought, Charles saw that there were 
none in the house for him beyond the place of cashier, 
or perhaps only head-clerk. His elder brother, who 
had taught him to swim by throwing him into Croydon 
Canal, %vas getting on fast as a general trader in 
Australia, and naturally longed to have his best-loved 
brother there for a partner. Bref, it was resolved 
that Charles should go to Australia. The Christmas 
time of 1833 passed heavily, for I was very sorry ; 
Mary, agood deal more so ; and myfatherandmother, 
though in their hearts caring for nobod}' in the world 
but me, were grave at the thought of Charles’s going so 
far away ; but, honestly and justifiably, thought it was 
for the lad’s good. I think the whole affair was de- 
cided, and Charles's outfit furnished, and ship’s berth 
settled, and ship’s captain interested in his favour, 
in something less than a fortnight, and down he went 
to Portsmouth to join his ship joyfully, with the 
world to win. By due post came the news that the 
ship could not sail because of the west wind. And 
post succeeded post, and still the west wind blew. We 
liked the west wind for its own sake, but it was 
a prolonging of farewell which teased us, though 
Charles wrote that he was enjoying himself immensely, 
and the captain, that he had made friends with eveiy 
sailor on board, besides the passengers. 

And still the west wind blew. I do not remember 
how long — some ten days or fortnight, I believe. At 
last, one day my mother and Mary went with my 
father into town on some shopping or sight-seeing 
business of a cheerful character ; and I was left at 
home, busy also about something that cheered me 
greatly, I know not what ; but when I heard the 
others come in, and upstairs into the drawing-room, 

I ran eagerly down and into the room, beginning to 
tell them about this felicity that had befallen me. 
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whatever it was They all stood like statues, mV 
father and mother very grav i 51 ary was looking oat 
of the window— the farthest of the front three front 
tile door As 1 went on boasting of mvsclf she 
turned round «idd<nly her face all streaming with 
tears ami caught he id of m ard put her face doe 
to mine that I might hear the %obbirg wf»«pcr, 

Charles is gone 

The west mad h id still blown cltarli and strong 
and the day before thin had been a fresh breeze of 
it round the i-Je at ‘■•pithead txactK the kind of 
breeze that drifts the clouds and nd^es the wave* in 
Turner s Gosport 

The ship was si ndmg her boat < n shore for some 
water or the like— her little cutter or sttnehow* sail 
mg boat There was a heavy running and the 
sailors and I believe al*o a passing* r or two had 
some difficult) in getting on board Ma\ I go too? * 
said Charles to the captain a. h< stood seeing them 
down the id e \ie \ou n< t afraid > *atd the 
captain I never was afraid of anvthmg m mv 
life said Charles and went down the <ide and leaped 

The boat had not got fifty yard* from the ship 
before she went o\ ir but there w ere other boats sail 
ing all about them like gnat* in mid*ununer Two 
or three scudded to the spot in a minute and every 
soul was saved except Charles who went down like a 
stone 

\U this we knew by little and little For the first 
day or two we would not believe it but thought he 
must have been taken up bv some other boat and 
earned to sea. At last came word that bis bodv had 
been thrown ashore at Cowes and his father went 
down to sec him boned That done and all die story 
heard for still the ship stayed became to Heme Hill 
to tell Charles s * auntie all about it (The old man 
nev er raj w my mother anything d*e than auntie ) It 
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was in the morning, in the front parlour — my mother 
knitting in her usual place at the fireside, I at my 
drawing, or the like, in my own place also. My unde 
told all the story, in the quiet, steady sort of way that 
the common English do, till just at the end he broke 
down into sobbing, saying (I can hear the words now), 
“ They caught the cap off of his head, and yet they 7 
couldn’t save him.” 

(Plata it a, Vol. I. chap 7 ) 


The Boyhood of Turner 

Bom half-way between the mountains and the sea 
— that young George of Castelfranco — of the Brave 
Castle : — Stout George they called him, George of 
Georges, so goodly a boy he was — Giorgione. 

Have you ever thought what a world his eyes opened 
on — fair, searching eyes of youth ? What a world of 
mighty life, from those mountain roots to the shore ; 
— of loveliest life, when he went down, yet so young, 
to the marble city — and became himself as a fiery 
heart to it ? 

A city of marble, did I say ? nay, rather a golden 
city, paved with emerald. For truly, every pinnacle 
and turret glanced or glowed, overlaid with gold, or 
bossed with jasper. Beneath, the unsullied sea drew 
in deep breathing, to and fro, its eddies of green wave. 
Heep-liearted, majestic, terrible as the sea, — the men 
of Venice moved m sway of power and war ; pure as 
her pillars of alabaster, stood her mothers and 
maidens ,• from foot to brow, all noble, walked her 
knights ; the low bronzed gleaming of sea-rusted 
armour shot angrily under their blood-red mantle- 
folds. Fearless, faithful, patient, impenetrable, im- 
placable, — every word a fate — sate her senate. In 
hope and honour, lulled by flowing of wave around 
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their isles of sacred saml each w ith his name written 
and the cross gnved at his side lay her dead A 
wonderful piece of world Rather ltvlf a world It 
lay along the face of the waters no larger as its 
captains saw it from their masts at evening than a 
bar of sun*et that couli not pas* aw as but for its 
power it must have *ccmed to them as if they were 
sailing in the expanse of h tven and this a great 
planet whose orient edge wnd'-ned through ether \ 
world from which all ignoble care and TV tty thoughts 
were banished with all the common ana poor elements 
of life ho foulness nor tumult in those tremulous 
streets that filled or fell beneath the moon but 
nppled music of maicstic change or thrilling silence 
No weak walls could rise above them no low roofed 
cottage nor straw built died Only the strength as 
of rock and the finished setting of stones most pre- 
cious And around them far as the ey e could reach 
still the soft moving of stainless waters proudly pure, 
as not the flower so neither the thorn nor the thistle 
could grow m the glancing fields Ethereal strength 
of Alps dreamlike v amshing in high procession be- 
yond the Torceilan shore blue islands of Paduan 
fulls poised in the golden west Above free winds 
and fiery clouds ranging at their wall — brightness out 
of the north and balm from the south and the stars 
of the evening and morning clear in the limitless light 
of arched heav en and circling sea 
Such was Giorgione s school — such Titian s home 
Near the southwest comer of Covent Garden a 

3 uare bnck pit or well is formed by a close set block 
houses to the back windows of which it admits a 
few rajs of light Access to the bottom of it is 
obtained out of Maiden Lane through a low archway 
and an iron gate and if you stand long enough under 
the archway to accustom your eyes to the darkness 
you may see on the left hand a narrow* door which 
formerly gave quiet access to a respectable barber’s 
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shop, of which the front window, looking into Maiden 
Lane, is still extant, Med, in this year (i860), with 
a row of bottles, connected, in some defunct manner, 
with a brewer’s business. A more fashionable neigh- 
bourhood, it is said, eighty years ago than now — 
never certainly a cheerful one — wherein a boy being 
bom on St. George's day, 1775, began soon after to 
take interest in the world of Co vent Garden, and put 
to service such spectacles of life as it afforded. 

No knights to be seen tiiere, nor, I imagine, many 
beautiful ladies ; their costume at least disadvan- 
tageous, depending much on incumbency of hat and 
feather, and short waists ; the majesty of men founded 
similarly on shoebuckles and wigs , — impressive 
enough when Reynolds will do his best for it , but not 
suggestive of much ideal delight to a boy. 

" Bello ovile dov' io dormn agnello ; ” * of things 
beautiful, besides men and women, dusty sunbeams 
up or down the street on summer mornings ; deep 
furrowed cabbage-leaves at the greengrocer’s ; mag- 
nificence of oranges in wheelbarrows round the 
comer ; and Thames’ shore within three minutes’ 
race. 

None of these things very glorious ; the best, how- 
ever, that England, it seems, was then able to provide 
for a boy of gift : who, such as they are, loves them — 
never, indeed, forgets them. The short waists modify 
to the last his visions of Greek ideal. His foregrounds 
had always a succulent cluster or two of greengrocery 
at the comers. Enchanted oranges gleam in Covent 
Gardens of the Hesperides ; and great ships go to 
pieces in order to scatter chests of them on the waves, f 
That mist of early sunbeams m the London dawn 


* Dante’s allusion to Florence as a fair sheep-fold, Paradtso, 
xxv. 5- 

t Kuskin here refers to two of Turner’s pictures — "The Garden 
of the Hesperides ’* and u The Meuse Orange Merchantmen going 
to pieces on the Bar.” 

8 
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crises many and mans a tune the clearness of 
Ttilian air and by Thames shore with its stranded 
5SS Z<1 gb dings of red sari dearer to us than 
luSScor Venetian lagoon — b> Thames shore 

WC \%rth «och cir aimstances round him in youth let us 
note what necessary effects followed upon the boy I 
assume him to have had Giorgione s sensibility (and 
more than Giorgione s if that be possible) to colour 
and form I tell you further and this fact you 
may receive trustfuftv that his sensibility to human 
affection and distress was no less keen than even 
his sense for natural beauty— heart-sight deep as 
c\ esight 

Consequently he attaches himself with the faith 
fullest child love to everything that bears an image of 
the place he was bom in No matter how ugly it is ~ 
has it am thing about it like Maiden Lane or like 
Thames «h ore ' If so it shall be painted for their 
sake Hence to the very close of life Turner could 
endure ugliness w l tch no one else of the same sensi 
bility would have borne with for an instant Dead 
bnck walls blank square windows old clothes 
market womanh tv yes of humanity— anything fishy 
and muddv like Billingsgate or Hungerford Market 
had great attraction for him black barges patched 
sails and e\ ery possible condition of fog 

1 ou w ill find these tolerations and affections guid 
lng or sustaining him to the last hour of his life the 
notablest of all such endurances being that of dirt 
ho Venetian ev er draws anything foul but Turner 
devoted picture after picture to the illustration of 
effects of dinginess smoke soot dust and dusty tax 
ture old sides of boats weedy roadside vegetation 
dung hills straw yards and all the soilings and stains 
of every common labour 

And more than this he not only could endure hut 
enjoyed and looked for litter like Covent Garden 
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wreck after the market. His pictures are often full of 
it, from side to side ; their foregrounds differ from all 
others in the natural way that things have of lying 
about in them. Even his richest vegetation, in ideal 
work, is confused ; and he delights in shingle, debris, 
and heaps of fallen stones. The last words he ever 
spoke to me about a picture were in gentle exultation 
about his St. Gothard : “ that Utter of stones which I 
endeavoured to represent.” 

The second great result of this Covent Garden train- 
ing was, understanding of and regard for the poor, 
whom the Venetians, we saw, despised ; whom, con- 
trarily, Turner loved, and more than loved — under- 
stood. He got no romantic sight of them, but an in- 
fallible one, as he prowled about the end of his lane, 
watching night effects m the wintry streets ; not 
sight of the poor alone, but of the poor in direct 
relations with the rich. He knew, in good and evil, 
what both classes thought of, and how they dealt with, 
each other. 

Reynolds and Gainsborough, bred in country 
villages, learned there the country boy’s reverential 
theory of “ the squire " and kept it. They painted 
the squire and the squire's lady as centres of the move- 
ments of the universe, to the end of their lives. But 
Turner perceived the younger squire in other aspects 
about his lane, occurring prominently in its night 
scenery, as a dark figure, or one of two, against the 
moonlight. He saw also the working of city com- 
merce, from endless warehouse, towering over Thames, 
to the back shop m the lane, with its stale herrings — - 
highly interesting these last ; one of his father's best 
friends, whom he often afterwards visited affection- 
ately at Bristol, being a fishmonger and a glue-boiler ; 
which gives us a friendly turn of mind towards her- 
ring-fishing, whaling, Calais poissardes, and many other 
of our choicest subjects in after-life ; all this being 
connected with that mysterious forest below London 
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sorrow and passing away oi men this vv as the great 

human truth \ Bible to him 

(Modern Painters \ol % chap S>) 


The Character of Turner 

And bom let me tell you Mime thing of his personal 
character ^ ou base heard him spoken of as ill 
natured and jealous of his brother artists I Mall tell 
you how jealous he was 1 knew him for ten tears 
and during that time had much familiar intercourse 
Mltli him 1 nner once heard him say an unkind 
thing of a brother artist and I no.tr once heard him 
find a fault with another man s work 1 could say this 
of no other artist whom 1 hate e\cr known 

Hut I Mill add a piece of c' idcnce on this matter of 
peculiar force Probably many here has c read a book 
which has been bit lj published to mi mind one of 
extreme interest and \alue the life of the unhappy 
artist Benjamin Hay don Whatever may ha\e been 
his faults I belies t no jierson can read his journal 
without coming to the conclusion that his heart was 
honest and that he docs not - 1 IfuUv misrepresent any 
fact or any person Even supposing otherwise the 
expression f am going to quote to you would have all 
the more forec because as y ou know Hay don passed 
his whole h/o in war with the Royal Academy of 
which Turner was one of the most influential mem 
bers. ^ ct in the midst of one of his mo>t violent 
expressions of exultation at one of his victories over 
the Academy he draws back suddenly with thc«e 
words — But Turner behaved well and did me 
justice ' 

I Will give you however besides two plain facts 
fllustrativ e of Turner s jealousy 

^ou have perhaps not many of you heard of a 
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painter of the name of Bird : I do not mj'self know 
his works, but Turner saw some merit in them : and 
when Bird first sent a picture to the Academy, for 
exhibition, Turner was on the hanging committee. 
Bird's picture had great merit ; but no place for it 
could be found. Turner pleaded hard for it. No, the 
thing was impossible, JJ'urner sat down and looked 
at Bird’s picture a long time ; then insisted that a 
place must be found for it. He was still met by the 
assertion of impracticability. He said no more, but 
took down one of his own pictures, sent it out of the 
Academy, and hung Bird’s in its place. 

Match that, if you can, among the annals of hang- 
ing committees. But he could do nobler things than 
this. 

When Turner’s picture of Cologne was exhibited in 
the year 1826, it was hung between two portraits, by 
Sir Thomas Lawrence, of Lady Wallscourt and Lady 
Robert Manners. 

The sky of Turner’s picture was exceedingly bright, 
and it had a most injurious effect on the colour of the 
two portraits. Lawrence naturally felt mortified, and 
complained openly of the position of his pictures. 
You are aware that artists were at that time per- 
mitted to retouch their pictures on the walls of the 
Academy. On the morning of the opening of the 
exhibition, at the private view, a friend of Turner’s 
who had seen the Cologne in all its splendour, led a 
group of expectant critics up to the picture. He 
started back from it in consternation. The golden, 
sky had changed to a dun colour. He ran up to 
Turner, who was in another part of the room. " Tur- 
ner, what have you been doing to your picture ? " 

" Oh,” muttered Turner in a low voice, ‘‘poor Law- 
rence was so unhappy. It’s only lamp-black. It’ll 
all wash off after the exhibition ! ” He had actually 
passed a wash of lamp-black in water-colour over the 
sky, and utterly spoiled his picture for the time, and 
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heard Turner all our lives stigmatized as brutal, and 
uncharitable, and selfish, and miserly. How are we to 
understand these opposing statements ? ” 

Easily. I have told you truly what Turner was. 
You have often heard what to most people he ap- 
peared to be. Imagine what it was for a man to live 
seventy years in this hard world, with the kindest 
heart, and the noblest intellect of his time, and never 
to meet with a single word or ray of sympathy, until 
he felt himself sinking into the grave. From the time 
he knew his true greatness all the world was turned 
against him : he held his own ; but it could not be 
without roughness of bearing, and hardening of the 
temper, if not of the heart. No one understood him, 
no one trusted him, and even,'' one cried out against 
him. Imagine, any of you, the effect upon your own 
minds, if every voice that you heard from the human 
beings around you were raised, year after year, 
through all your lives, only in condemnation of your 
efforts, and denial of your success. This may be 
borne, and borne easily, by men who have fixed re- 
ligious principles, or supporting domestic ties. But 
Turner had no one to teach him in his youth, and no 
one to love him in his old age. Respect and affection, 
if they came at all, came unbelieved, or came too late. 
Naturally irritable, though kind — naturally suspicious, 
though generous — the gold gradually became dim, 
and the most fine gold changed, or, if not changed, 
overcast and clouded. The deep heart was still beat- 
ing, but it was beneath a dark and melancholy mail, 
between whose joints, however, sometimes the slight- 
est arrows found entrance, and power of giving pain. 
He received no consolation in his last years, nor in 
his death. Cut off in great part from all society — 
first, by labour, and at last by sickness — hunted to his 
grave by the malignities of small critics, and the 
jealousies of hopeless rivalry, he died in the house of a 
stranger — one companion of his life, and one only. 
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staying with him to the last The window of his 
death-chamber was turned towards the west, and the 
s »» shone upon his face in its setting and rested there, 
as he expired 

{Ledum on Architecture and Painting, III ) 
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The Tomb of Ilaria di Caretto 

In the Cathedral of Lucca, near the entrance door of 
the north transept, there is a monument by Jacopo 
della Quercia to Ilaria di Caretto, the wife of Paolo 
Guinigi. . . . She is lying on a simple couch with a 
hound * at her feet ; not on the side, but with the 
head laid straight and simply on the hard pillow, in 
which, let it be observed, there is no effort at deceptive 
imitation of pressure. It is understood as a pillow, 
but not mistaken for one. The hair is bound in a 
flat braid over the fair brow, f the sweet and arched 
eyes are closed, the tenderness of the loving lips is set 
and quiet ; there is that about them which forbids 
breath ; something which is not death nor sleep, 
but the pure image of both. The hands are not lifted 
in prayer, neither folded, but the arms are laid at 
length upon the body, and the hands cross as they 
fall. The feet are hidden by the drapery, and the 
forms of the limbs concealed, but not their tenderness. 

- If any of us, after staying for a time beside this 
tomb, could see, through his tears, one of the vain 
and unkind-encumbrances of the grave, which, in these 

* In 1878 Ruskm wrote : *' I foolishly, in Modern Painters, used 
the generic word ‘ hound ’ to make my sentence prettier. He is a 
flat-nosed bull-dog.” 

t In 1883 Ruskm added this note : " The braiding is not flat, but 
in tresses, of which the lightest escape, and fall free.” 
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hollow and heartless days feigned sorrow builds to 
foolish pride he would Ibclevc receive such a lesson 
of lose as no coldness could refuse no fatuity forget 
and no insolence disobey 

f tfo<f/rn Painters Vot II Pt t 1 Sec t chap 7 ) 


St Mark’s, Venice 

(Confrflsf/d with an Etgl sh Cathedral) 

And now I wish that the reader before I bring bun 
into St Marks Place would imagine himself for a 
little time in a quiet Fngh*h cathedral town * and 
walk with me to the west front of its cathedral Let 
us go together up the more retired street at the end of 
which we can see the pinnacles of one of the towers 
and then through the low grey gateway with its 
battfemented top and small latticed window in the 
centre into the inner pn\ atedooking road or dose 
where nothing goes in but the carts of the tradesmen 
who supply die bishop and the chapter and where 
there are little sha\cn grass plots fenced in by neat 
rails before otd fashioned groups of somewhat diminu 
tivc and excessively trim houses with little onel and 
bay windows jutting out here and there ind deep 
wcodcn cornices and eaves painted cream colour and 
white and small porches to their doors in the shape of 
cockle-shells or little crooked thick indescribable 
wooden gables warped a little on one side and so 
forward tiff we come to larger houses also old 
fashioned but of red brick and with gardens behind 
them and fruit walls which show here and there 
among the nectarines the vestiges of an old cloister 
arch or shaft and looking in front on the cathedral 
square itself laid out in rigid divisions of smooth 


Either Canterbury or Salisbury 
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grass and gravel walk, yet not uncheerful, especially 
on the sunny side, where the canon’s children are 
walking with their nurserymaids. And so, taking 
care not to tread on the grass, we will go along the 
straight walk to the west front, and there stand for 
some time, looking up at its deep-pointed porches and 
the dark places between their pillars where there 
Were statues once, and where the fragments, here and 
there, of a stately figure are still left, which has in it 
the likeness of a king, perhaps indeed a king on earth, 
perhaps a saintly king long ago in heaven ; and so 
higher and higher up to the great mouldering wall * of 
rugged sculpture and confused arcades, shattered, and 
grey, and grisly with heads of dragons and mocking 
friends, worn by the ram and swirling winds into yet 
unseemlier shape, and coloured on their stony scales 
by the deep russet-orange lichen, melancholy gold ; 
and so, higher still, to the bleak towers, so far above 
that the eye loses itself among the bosses of their 
traceries, though they are rude and strong, and only 
sees like a drift of eddying black pomts, now closing, 
now scattering, and now settling suddenly into in- 
visible places among the bosses and flowers, the 
crowd of restless birds that fill the whole square with 
that strange clangour of theirs, so harsh and yet so 
soothing, like the cries of birds on a solitary coast 
between the cliffs and sea. 

Think for a little while of that scene, and the mean- 
ing of all its small formalisms, mixed with its serene 
sublimity. Estimate its secluded, continuous, drowsy 
felicities, and its evidences of the sense and steady 
performance of such kind of duties as can be regulated 
by the cathedral clock ; and weigh the influence of 


* Alas ! all this was described from things now never to be seen 
more. Read, for “ the great mouldering wall,” and the context of 
four lines, “ the beautiful new parapet by Mr, Scott, with a gross of 
kings sent down from Kensington.” (Note added by Rushin in 
1879.) 
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those dark tow crs on all who ha\ e passed through the 
lonely square at their feet for centuries and on all w ho 
have seen them rising far away over the wooded 
plain or catching on their square masses the last rays 
of sunset when the city at their feet was indicated 
only by the mist at the bend of the m cr And then 
let us quickly Tccollect that we arc in V enicc and land 
at tlie extremity of the Calk Longa San Moist which 
may be considered to there answ enng to the secluded 
street that led us to our English cathedral gateway 
\\ c find ourselv cs in a paved alley some seven feet 
wide where it is widest full of people and resonant 
with cries of itinerant salesmen — a shnch in their 
beginning and dying away into a kind of brazen nng 
ing all the Worse for ns confinement between the high 
houses of the passage along which wc have to make 
our way Overhead an uicxtncable confusion of 
rugged shutters and iron balconies and chimney flues 
pushed out on brackets to save room and arched 
windows with projecting silk of Istnvn stone and 
gleams of green lew cs hen. and there where a fig tree 
Branch escapes over a lower wall from some inner 
cortUc * lead ng the eye up to the narrow stream of 
blue sky high <?» er all On each side a row ol shops 
as densely set as may be occupying in fact inter, als 
between the square stone shafts about eight feet high 
which carry the first floors intervals of which one is 
narrow and serv es as a door the other is m the more 
respectable shops wainscotted to the height of the 
counter and glazed above but in those of the poorer 
tradesmen left open to the ground and the wares laid 
on benches and tables in the open air the light in all 
cases entering at the front only and fading away in a 
few feet from the threshold into a gloom which the eye 
from without cannot penetrate but which is generally 
broken by a ray or tv. o from a feeble lamp at the back 


Courtyard 
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of the shop, suspended before a print of the Virgin. 
The less pious shopkeeper sometimes leaves his lamp 
unlighted, and is contented with a penny print ; the 
more religious one has his print coloured and set in a 
little shrine with a gilded or figured fringe, with per- 
haps a faded flower or two on each side, and his lamp 
burning brilliantly. Here, at the fruiterer's, where tire 
dark-green water-melons are heaped upon the counter 
like cannon balls, the Madonna has a tabernacle of 
fresh laurel leaves ; but the pewterer next door has 
let his lamp out, and there is nothing to be seen in his 
shop but the dull gleam of the studded patterns on the 
copper pans, hanging from his roof m the darkness. 
Next comes a " Vendita Frittole e Liquori,”* where the 
Virgin, enthroned in a very humble manner beside a 
tallow candle on a back shelf, presides over certain 
ambrosial morsels of a nature too ambiguous to be 
defined or enumerated. But a few steps farther on, at 
the regular wineshop of the calle, where we are offered 
" Vino Nostrani a Soldi 28.32/’ f the Madonna is in 
great glory enthroned above ten or a dozen large red 
casks of three-year-old vintage, and flanked by goodly 
ranks of bottles of Maraschino, and two crimson 
lamps ; and for the evening, when the gondoliers will 
come to drink out, under her auspices, the money they 
have gained during the day, she will have a whole 
chandelier. 

A yard or two farther, we pass the hostelry of the 
Black Eagle, and glancing as we pass, through the 
square door of marble, deeply moulded, in the outer 
wall, we see the shadows of its pergola of vines resting 
on an ancient well with a pointed shield carved on 
its side ; and so presently emerge on the bridge and 
Campo San Moisfe, whence to the entrance into St. 
Mark’s Place, called the Bocca di Piazza (mouth of the 
square), the Venetian character is nearly destroyed, 

* Shop selling fried food and liquors. 

t Nostrani wme at 28.32 Soldi. 
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first by the frightful facade of San Moist which we 
will pause at another time to examine and then by the 
modernizing of the shops as they near the piazza and 
the mingling with the lower \enctian populace of 
lounging groups of English and Austrians Me mil 
push fast through them into the shadow of the pillars 
at the end of the Bocca di Piazza and then we for 
get them all for Ixtuoen those niilars there opens 
a great light and in the mid t of it as \u advance 
slowly th« vast tower of St Mark seems to lift itself 
visibly f>nh from the ltvel field of chequered stones 
and on each side the countless arches prolong them 
schcs into ranged symnu.tr> as if the nigged and 
irregular houses th it pressed together aboi c us in the 
dark alley had lx* n struck baek into sudden obedience 
and love)} order and all their mde casements and 
broken walls had been transformed into arches 
charg'd with goodl> sculpture and fluted shafts of 
delicate stone 

And well may they fall back for beyond those 
troops of ordered arches there nses a v lsion out of the 
earth and all the great square seems to hav c opened 
from it m a kind of awe that We ma> see it far away 
—a multitude of pillars and white domes clustered 
into a long low pyramid of coloured light a treasure- 
heap it sex ms partly of gold and partly of opal and 
mother -of pearl hollowed beneath into file great 
vaulted porches cx-ilcd with fair mosaic and beset 
With sculpture of alabaster clear as amber and deb 
cate as ivory — sculpture fantastic and involved, of 
palm leaves and lilies and grapes and pomegranates 
and birds clinging and fluttering among the branches 
all twined together into an endless network of buds 
and plumes and in the midst of it the solemn forms 
of angels sceptred and robed to the feet and leaning 
to each other across the gates their figures indistinct 
among the gleaming of the golden ground through the 
leaves beside them interrupted and dun like the 
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morning light as it faded back among the branches of 
Eden, when first its gates were angel-guarded long 
ago. And around the walls of the porches there are 
set pillars of variegated stones, jasper and porphyry 
and deep-green serpentine spotted with flakes of snow, 
and marbles, that half refuse and half yield to the sun- 
shine, Cleopatra-like, " their bluest veins to kiss ” * 
—the shadow, as it steals back from them, revealing 
line after line of azure undulation, as a receding tide 
leaves the waved sand ; their capitals rich with inter- 
woven tracery, rooted knots of herbage, and drifting 
leaves of acanthus and vine, and mystical signs, all 
beginning and ending in the Cross ; and above them, 
in the broad archivolts, a continuous chain of language 
and of life — angels, and the signs of heaven, and the 
labours of men, each in its appointed season upon the 
earth ; and above these, another range of glittering 
pinnacles, mixed with white arches edged with scarlet 
flowers, — a confusion of delight, amidst which the 
breasts of the Greek horses t are seen blazing in then- 
breadth of golden strength, and the St. Mark's lion, 
lifted on a blue field covered with stars, until at last, 
as if in ecstasy, the crests of the arches break into a 
marble foam, and toss themselves far into the blue sky 
in flashes and wreaths of sculptured spray, as if the 
breakers on the Lido shore had been frost-bound 
before they fell, and the sea-nymphs had inlaid them 
with coral and amethyst. 

Between that grim cathedral of England and this, 
what an interval ! There is a type of it in the very 
birds that haunt them ; for, instead of the restless 
crowd, hoarse-voiced and sable-winged, drifting on the 
bleak upper air, the St. Mark's porches are full of 
doves, that nestle among the marble foliage, and 
mingle the soft iridescence of their living plumes, 

* A ntony and Cleopatra , Act II. Sc. v. 

f The four bronze horses, formerly gilt, and supposed to be 01 
Greek ■workmanship, which were taken from Constantinople in 1204. 

, < 2 , 847 ) 9 
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changing at ever) motion with the lints hardl> less 
level} that have stood unchanged for vsen hui dred 

^ 1 fSf'Wirl cj t tmer \<t U C.hap 4) 


The Old Tower of Calais Church 

I cann>t find werds to express the intense 
pleasure I lust ilwavs in tirst finning n\«H after 
some prol m^td stav in bnelan 1 at th- foot of the old 
tower of C ifats f hutch The Lire- 1 1 j,Ic< t the nc We 
unsighthnev* of it the record of its stir* written vs 
Wibl> >et without sign oi weakness of decay its 
stem wavttnrv* and gl wm eaten awi\ b\ the Chan 
nel winds and overgrown with tl 1 l ittcr sea grasses , 
its slates ard tiles all hakrn in 1 rent and \ct not 
falling its desert of brickwork lull of bolts and holes 
and ugh, fissures iwi V-t s«oe.„ like a bare bwswu 
rock its cirdosMievi of what am one thinks or feels 
about it putting forth n > claim (using no beaut} or 
desirableness pride nor grace >ct neither asking for 

C not as rums are useless and piteous feebly or 
[ly Rirrulous of better da\s but useful still going 
through its own dirt} work — as some old fisherman 
beaten grc} b\ storm \ct drawing his dart} nets so 
it stands with no complaint about its past } outb in 
blanched and meagre ma&>i\ encss and scmceableness 
gathenng human souls together underneath it the 
sound of us bells for prayer stiU rolling through its 
rents and the grey peak of it seen far across the sea 
principal of the three that rise above the waste of 
surfy sand and hrt locked shore —the lighthouse 1 
life and the belfry for labour and this for patie 
and praise 

(M extern Pairters V ol IV chap 1 ) 
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The Bow of a Boat 

Of all things, living or lifeless, upon this strange 
earth, there is but one which, having reached the mid- 
term of appointed human endurance on it, I still re- 
gard with unmitigated amazement. I know, indeed, 
that all round me is wonderful — but I cannot answer 
it with wonder : a dark veil, with the foolish words. 
Nature of Things, upon it, casts its deadening folds 
between me and their dazzling strangeness. Flowers 
open, and stars rise, and it seems to me they could 
have done no less. The mystery of distant mountain- 
blue only makes me reflect that the earth is of 
necessity mountainous ; — the sea-wave breaks at my 
feet, and I do not see how it should have remained 
unbroken. But one object there is still, which I 
never pass without the renewed wonder of childhood, 
and that is the bow of a boat. Not of a racing- 
wherry, or revenue cutter, or clipper yacht ; but the 
blunt head of a common, bluff, undecked sea-boat, 
lying aside in its furrow of beach sand. The sum of 
Navigation is in that. You may magnify it or de- 
corate it as you will : you do not add to the wonder 
of it. Lengthen it into hatchet-like edge of iron, — 
strengthen it with complex tracery of ribs of oak, — 
carve it and gild it till a column of light moves be- 
neath it on the sea, — you have made no more of it than 
it was at first. That rude simplicity of bent plank, 
that can breast its way through the death that is in 
the deep sea, has in it the soul of shipping. Beyond 
this, we may have more work, more men, more money; 
we cannot have more miracle. 

For there is, first, an infinite strangeness in the per- 
fection of the thing, as work of human hands. I know 
nothing else that man does, which is perfect, but that. 
All his other doings have some sign of weakness. 
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affectation or weak ignorance in them. Thev arc 
overfimshed or undertuushed the} do not answer 
thur end or they sheas a mean vanity m answering it 
too well 

But the baits bow is naively perfect complete 
without an effort The m3n who made it knew not 
he was making an\ thing ticauiiful as he bent its 
planks into those rovstenous cm r -changing curses 
It grows under his hands into the iraaj,# of a sea-shell 
the seal a it wire of the flowing of the great tides and 
streams <f on an siimpod on us delicate rounding 
lie leaves it whin all is dom without a boast It is 
simple work but it will kiip out water And every 
plank thenceforward i> a Fate and has mens lues 
wreathed in thi knots of it as the cloth yard shaft had 
their deaths in its plumes 

Thin also it i s wonderful on account of the great 
ness of the thing accomplished. No other wink of 
human hands enr gained so much Sttam-cngtncs 
and telegraphs indeed help us to fetch and earn, and 
talk they hit weights l r us and bring message®, 
with less trouble than would have Ixm needed other 
wise Urn saving of trouble however docs not con 
stitute a new faculty it onli enhances the powers we 
already possess But in that bow of the boat is the 
gift of another world Without it what prison wall 
would be so strong as that white and w ailing fringe 
of sea? What maimed creatures were we all chained 
to our rocks Andromeda like or wandering by the 
endless shores wasting our incommunicable strength 
and pining in hopeless watch of unconquerable waves I 
The nails that fasten together the planks of the boat s 
bow are the nvets of the fellowship of the world 
Their iron does more iban draw lightning out of 
heaven it leads love round the earth 
Then also it is wonderful on account of the great 
ness of the enemy it docs battle with To lift dead 
weight to overcome length of languid space to 
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multiply or systematize a given force ; this we may 
see done by the bar, or beam, or wheel, without won- 
der. But to war with that living fury of waters, to 
bare its breast, moment after moment, against the un- 
wearied enmity of ocean, — the subtle, fitful, implacable 
smiting of the black waves, provoking each other on, 
endlessly, all the infinite march of the Atlantic rolling 
on behind them to their help, — and still to strike them 
back into a wreath of smoke and futile foam, and win 
its way against them, and keep its charge of life from 
them ; — does any other soulless thing do as much as 
this ? 

( Harbours of England.) 


Fishing Boats on the Shore 

I doubt if ever academic grove were half so fit for 
profitable meditation as the little strip of shingle be- 
tween two black, steep, overhanging sides of stranded 
fishing-boats. The clear, heavy water-edge of oCean 
rising and falling close to their bows, in that unac- 
countable way which the sea has always in calm 
weather, turning the pebbles over and over as if with 
a rake, to look for something, and then stopping a 
moment down at the bottom of the bank, and coming 
up again with a little run and clash, throwing a foot’s 
depth of salt crystal in an instant between you and 
the round stone you were going to take in your hand ; 
sighing, all the while, as if it would infinitely rather 
be doing something eke. And the dark flanks of the 
fishing-boats all aslope above, in their shining quiet- 
ness, lrot in the -morning sun, rusty and seamed with 
square patches of plank nailed over their rents ; just 
rough enough to let the little flat-footed fisher-children 
haul or twist themselves up to the gunwales, and drop 
back again along some stray rope ; just round enough 
to remind us, in their broad and gradual curves, of the 
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sweep of the green surges they know so well and of 
the hour* «Icn those old side* of seared timber all 
ashrne with the sci plunge and dip into the deep green 
punt} of the mounded was es more joyfully than a 
deer lies down among the grass of spring the soft 
white cloud of foim opening momentarily at the bows 
and fading or flying high into the breeze where the 
seagulls toss and shriek — the jo> and beaut} of it all 
the while so mingled with the sense of unfathomable 
danger and the human effort and sorrow going on 
pcrnctuaJL) from age to age waves rolling lor ever 
ana winds moaning for ever and faithful hearts 
trusting and sickening for c\er and bras e lives dashed 
away about the rattling beach like weeds for ever 
and still at the helm of every lonely boat through 
starless night and hopeless dawn * His hand who 
spread tl e fisher s net over the dust of the Sidonlan 
palaces and giv c into the fuller s hand the keys of 
the kingdom of heaven t 

{Harbours of England ) 


Lichen and Mosses 


Meek creatures < the first mercy of the earth veil 
mg with hushed softness its dmtless rocks creatures 
full of pity cov enng with strange and tender honour 
the scarred disgrace of ruin — laying quiet finger on 
the trembling stones to teach them rest No words 
that I know of, will sa> what the^e mosses are bone 
are delicate enough none perfect enough none rich 
enough How is one to tell of the rounded bosses of 
furred and beaming green —the starred divisions of 
rubied bloom fine-filmed as if the Rock Spirits could 


•These w-oids roygtsteU » title for 
Vrvnlty A K.A-, “A Hopeless Dawn 
t Matt m. 19 


jletoie by Me Trank 
a the Tate Gallery 
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spin porphyry as we do glass,— the traceries of intri- 
cate silver, and fringes of amber, lustrous, arborescent, 
burnished through every fibre into fitful brightness 
and glossy traverses of silken change, yet all subdued 
and pensive, and framed for simplest, sweetest offices 
of grace ? They will not be gathered, like the flowers, 
for chaplet or love token ; but of these the wild 
bird will make its nest, and the wearied child his 
pillow. 

And, as the earth’s first mercy, so they are its last 
gift to us. When all other service is vain, from plant 
and tree, the soft mosses and grey lichen take up their 
watch by the headstone. The woods, the blossoms, 
the gift-bearing grasses, have done their parts for a 
time but these do service for ever. Trees for the 
builder's yard, flowers for the bnde’s chamber, com 
for the granary, moss for the grave. 

Yet as in one sense the humblest, in another they 
are the most honoured of the earth-children. Unfad- 
ing as motionless, the worm frets them not, and the 
autumn wastes not. Strong in lowliness, they neither 
blanch in heat nor pine in frost. To them, slow- 
fingered, constant-hearted, is entrusted the weaving 
of the dark eternal tapestries of the hills ; to them, 
slow-pencilled, iris-dyed, the tender framing of their 
endless imagery. Sharing the stillness of the unim- 
passioned rock, they share also its endurance ; and 
while the winds of departing spring scatter the white 
hawthorn blossom like drifted snow, and summer 
dims on the parched meadow the drooping of its cow- 
slip-gold, — far above, among the mountains, the silver 
lichen-spots rest, star-like, on the stone; and the 
gathering orange-stain upon the edge of yonder wes- 
tern peak reflects the sunsets of a thousand years. 

{Modern Painters, Vol. V. Pt. vi. chap, io.) 
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The River Rhone at Geneva 

For all other m ers there is a surface and an under 
neatli and a vaguely displeasing idea of the bottom. 
But the Khftnc flows like one lambent jew cl Us sur 
face is nowhere its ethereal self 15 everywhere, the 
iridescent rush and translucent strength of it blue to 
the shore and radiant to the depth 
fifteen feet thick of not flowing but flying water 
not water neither — melted glacier rather one should 
call it the force of the ice is with it and the wreath 
ing of the clouds the gladness of the sky and the con 
tinuanco of Time 

Waves of clear sea are indeed lovely to watch but 
they are always coming or gone never in any taken 
shape to be seen for a second But here was one 
mighty wave that was always itself and e\ cry fluted 
swirl of it conslmt as the wreathing of a shell No 
wasting away of the fallen foam no pause for gather 
mg of power no helpless ebb of discouraged recoil 
but alike through bnght day and lulling night the 
never pausing plunge and never fading flash and 
never hushing whisper and while the sun was up the 
ever answenng glow of unearthly aquamarine ultra 
marine violet blue gentian blue peacock blue nver 
of paradise blue glass of a painted window melted in 
the sun and the witch of the Alps flinging the spun 
tresses of it for ever from her snow 
The innocent way too in which the nver used to 
stop to look into every little comer Great torrents 
always seem angry and great nvers too often sullen 
but there is no anger no disdain in the Rli&ne It 
seemed as if the mountain stream was in mere bliss 
at recovering itseU again out of the lake-sleep and 
raced because it rejoiced in racing fain y et to return 
and stay There were pieces of wav e that danced ah 
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day as if Perdita * were looking on to learn ; there 
were little streams that skipped like lambs and leaped 
like chamois ; there were pools that shook the sun- 
shine all through them, and were rippled in layers 
of overlaid ripples, like crystal sand ; there were 
currents that twisted the light into golden braids, and 
inlaid the threads with turquoise enamel ; there were 
strips of stream that had certainly above the lake been 
millstreams, and were looking busily for mills to turn 
again ; there were shoots of stream that had once shot 
fearfully into the air, and now sprang up again laugh- 
ing that they had only fallen a foot or two ; — and in 
the midst of all the gay glittering and eddied lingering, 
the noble bearing by of the midmost depth, so mighty, 
yet so terrorless and harmless, with its swallows 
skimming instead of petrels, and the dear old de- 
crepit town as safe in the embracing sweep of it as if 1 
it were set in a brooch of sapphire. 

{PrcEtcrita, Vol. II. chap. 5.) 


A Picture by Turner — “ The Slave-Ship ” 

I think the noblest sea that Turner has ever painted, 
and, if so, the noblest certainly ever painted by man, is 
that of tire Slave-Ship. ... It is a sunset on the Atlantic, 
after prolonged storm ; but the storm is partially 
lulled, and the tom and streaming ram-clouds are 
moving in scarlet lines to lose themselves in tire hollow 
of the night. The whole surface of sea included in the 
picture is divided into two ridges of enormous swell— 
not high, nor local, but a low broad heaving of the 
whole ocean, like the lifting of its bosom by deep- 
drawn breath after the torture of the storm. Be- 
tween these two ridges the fire of the sunset falls along 
the trough of the sea, dyeing it with an awful but 

* Winter's Tale, Act IV. Sc. iv. line 140. 
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glorious light the intense and lund splendour which 
bums like gold and bathes like blood Along this 
fiery pith and valley the tossing \\a\es by which the 
swell of the sea 13 restlessly divided lift themselves in 
dark indefinite fantastic forms each casting a faint 
and ghastly shadow behind it along the illumined 
foam They do not rw c\ ervwhere but three or 
four together in will groups fitfully and furiously as 
the under strength of the swell compels or permits 
tf em leaving behind them treacherous ‘paces of 
level and whirling water now 1 ghted with green and 
lamp-like fire now flashing back the gold of the de- 
clining sun now fearfully d\ ed from abo\ e with the 
mdistingui hable images of the burning clouds which 
fall upon them n flakes of mmson and scarlet and 
gne to the reckless waves the added motion of their 
°'vn fien flv ing P rplc and blue the lund shadows 
of the hollo \ breakers ire cast upon the mist of the 
n>ght win h gathers cold and low adv ancing hke the 
shadow of death upon the guilty * ship as it labours 
amidst the lightning of the sea its thin masts vvntten 
upon the sky in lines of blood girded with condemna 
tion m that fearful hue which signs the sky with 
honor and mixes its flaming flood with the sunlight 
and cast far along the desolate heav e of the sepulchral 
waves mcamadines the multitudinous sea f 

[Modem Painters Vol I pt 11 See 5 chap 3) 


A Picture by Carpaccro— " The Dream of 
Samt Ursula ’ 


representing 



THE DREAM 0T ST. URSULA 

(From a pencil sketch by E. Heber Thompson , intended 
to show the general appearance and contents of the 
painting by Carpaccio ) 
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parao has taken much pains to explain to us as far 
a* he can the kind of life she leads by completely 
painting her Utile bedroom in the light of dawn so 
tint you can see e\ cry thing in it It is lighted by tw o 
doubly arched windows the arches being painted 
crimson round their edges and the capitals of the 
shafts that bear them gilded They are filled at the 
top with ■small ro md panes of glass but beneath arc 
open to the t lue morning sh\ with a low lattice across 
them and in the one at the back of the room are set 
two beautiful white Greek vases with a plant in each , 
one having nch dirk and pointed green leaves the 
other crimson flowers but not of anv species known to 
me each at the end of 1 branch like a spriy of heath 
These flow er pots stand on a shelf which runs all 
round the room md beneath the window at about 
the height of the elbow and serves to put things on 
anywhere beneath it down to the floor the walls 
are cov cred with green cloth hut abov e arc bare and 
white The second window is nearly opposite the bed 
and in front of it is the pnnccss s fending table some 
two feet and a half square covered by a red cloth with 
a white border and daintv fnnge and beside it her 
seat not at all like a reading chair in Oxford but a 
very small three legged stool like i music stool 
cov ered with cnmvm cloth On the table are a book 
set up at a slope fittest for reading and an hour glass 
Under the shelf near the table so as to be easily 
reached by tl e outstretched arm is a press full of 
books The door of this has been left open and the 
books I am grieved to say are rather ut disorder 
having been pulled about before the princess went to 
bed and one left standing on its side 
Opposite this window on the white wall is a small 
shrine or picture (I can t see which for it is in sharp 
retiring perspective) with a lamp before it and a 
silver vessel hung from the lamp looking like one for 
holding incense 
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The bed is a broad four-poster, the posts beautifully 
wrought golden or gilded rods, variously wreathed and 
branched, carrying a canopy of warm red. The prin- 
cess's shield is at the head of it, and the feet are raised 
entirety above the floor of the room, on a dais that 
projects at the lower end so as to form a seat, on 
which the child has laid her crown. Her little blue 
slippers lie at the side of the bed, — her white dog be- 
side them. The coverlid is scarlet, the white sheet 
folded half-way back over it ; the young girl lies 
straight, bending neither at waist nor knee, the sheet 
rising and falling over her in a narrow unbroken wave, 
like the shape of the coverlid of the last sleep, when 
the turf scarcely rises. She is some seventeen or 
eighteen years old, her head is turned towards us on 
the pillow, the cheek resting on her hand, as if she 
were thinking, yet utterly calm in sleep, and almost 
colourless. Her hair is tied with a narrow riband, and 
divided into two wreaths, which encircle her head like 
a double crown. The white nightgown hides the arm 
raised on the pillow, down to the wrist. 

At the door of the room an angel enters (the little 
dog, though tying awake, vigilant, takes no notice). 
He is a very small angel, his head just rises a little 
above the shelf round the room, and would only reach 
as high as the princess’s chin, if she were standing 
up. He has soft grey wings, lustreless ; and his dress, 
of subdued blue, has violet sleeves, open above the 
elbow, and showing white sleeves below. He comes in 
without haste, his body, like a mortal one, casting 
shadow from the light through the door behind, lus 
face perfectly quiet ; a palm-branch in his right 
hand — a scroll in his left. 

So dreams the princess, with blessed eyes, that need 
no earthly dawn. It is very pretty of Carpaccio to 
make her dream out the angel’s dress so particularly, 
and notice the slashed sleeves ; and to dream so little 
an angel — very nearly a doll angel, — bringing her the 
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branch of palm and message But the lovely char 
actenstic of all is the evident delight of her continual 
life Royal power over herself and happiness m her 
flowers htr books her sleeping and waking her 
prayers her dreams her earth her heaven 
After I had spent m\ morning over this picture I 
had to go to \ erona by the afternoon tram In the 
carnage with me were two Amcncan girls with their 
father and mother people o! the class which has 
lately made so much money suddenly md docs not 
know what to do with it and the«c two girls of about 
fifteen and eighteen had evidently been indulged in 
everything (since thev had had the means) which 
western civilization could imagine And here thev 
were specimens of the utmost which the money and 
invention of the nineteenth century could produce in 
maidenhood — children of its most progressive race — - 
enjoying the full advantages of political liberty of 
enlightened philosophical education of cheap pilfered 
literature and of luxury at any cost Whatever 
money machinery or freedom of thought could do 
for these two cl ildren had been done No supersti 
Don had deceived no restraint degraded them — 
ty pes they could not but be of maidenly wisdom and 
felicity as conceived by the forwardest intellects of 
our time 

And they were travelling through a district which 
if any in the world should touch the heart and delight 
the eyes of young girls Betw cen \ emce and Verona f 
Portias villa perhaps in sight upon the Brenta 
Juliets tomb to be visited in the evening — blue 
against the southern sky the hills of Petrarch s home 
Exquisite midsummer sunshine with low rays 
glanced through the vine leaves all the Alps were 
clear from the Lake of Garda to Cadore and to 
farthest Tyrol What a princess s chamber this jf 
these are princesses and what dreams might they not 
dream therein 1 
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But the ttvo American guts ^(.indulgence. 

nor sects, nor .i'duicmsclvra simply [ori'™'“““ t |, c 
they had reduced them ^ pain The fl.® an^ 

white P ut ^ lv cm as to clay, and vmt\he flics and 
dust stuck to j v er ona, nothing moment 

ssrs^ssoi ho* £%&***'& 

time intolerable They ^ the taeU as^r 
frocks, commg : , . they had 1 . . state 

stretched « ,'^S ’sugar, to beg™ * thcir^ q£ 
lemons, and lump g together by t the 

with ; the nove^PS d them or adhermg.^ ^ 

string that had bnUSC( y dog s-ears, cxtn cated a 
comers m densely nsers , occasionally 0 pen, 


g^d a lump o^ u JYn a treacly p^P 1 1 ^SSy 
it till every fibre was white skin m n tence 

WSE.’ they half drawn up the 

visible from a station ? „ 

blinds). mv -caps make you c 

with sealed eyes and 
And so they wart Umbered iailcS ,“' St opposi- 



CRITIC \L AND ARPRECIATIAr PASSAGES 

ItTFRATUKE AND LANGUAGE 

On Books and Reading 

Granting that we had hoth the xvi\l and the sense to 
choose our friends well how few ol us ha\c the power 
or at least 1 ow limited for most is the sphere of 
choice ! Nearly all our associations are determined by 
chance or necessity and restricted within a narrow 
circle \\ c cannot know whom we would and tho 6 ^ 
whom we know we cannot have at our side when we 
most need them Ml the higher circles of human 
intelligence are to those beneath onlv momentarily 
and partially open tVe may by good fortune obtain 
a glimpse of a great poet and hear the sound of his 
to ce or put a question to a man of science and be 
answered good humouredls \\ e mav intrude ten 
minutes talk on a cabinet minister answered prob- 
ably with words worse than silence being deceptive 
or snatch once or twice in our htes the privilege of 
throwing a bououet in the path of a pnnoesa or 
arresting the kind glance of a queen And yet the«e 
momentary chances we covet and spend our years 
and passions and powers in pursuit of 1 tile more than 
these « h le meantime there is a society continually 
wen to ns of people who will talk to us as long as we 
like whatever our rank or occupation — talk to us 
m the best words they can choose and with thanks if 
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we listen to them. And this society, because it is so 
numerous and so gentle, — and can be kept waiting 
round us all day long, not to grant audience, but to 
gain it, — -kings and statesmen lingering patiently in 
those plainly furnished and narrow anterooms, our 
bookcase shelves, — we make no account of that com- 
pany, — perhaps never listen to a word they would say, 
all day long ! 

You may tell me, perhaps, or think within your- 
selves, that the apathy with which we regard this 
company of the noble, who are praying us to listen to 
them, and the passion with which we pursue the com- 
pany, probably of the ignoble, who despise us, or who 
have nothing to teach us, arc grounded in this, — that 
we can see the faces of the living men, and it is them- 
selves, and not their sayings, with which we desire to 
become familiar. But it is not so. Suppose you never 
were to see their faces , — suppose you could be put 
behind a screen in the statesman’s cabinet, or the 
prince’s chamber, would you not be glad to listen to 
their words, thougli you were forbidden to advance 
beyond the screen ? And when the screen is only a 
little less, folded in two instead of four, and you can 
be hidden behind the cover of the two boards that 
bind a book, and listen all day long, not to the casual 
talk, but to the studied, determined, chosen addresses 
of the wisest of men ; — this station of audience, and 
honourable privy council, you despise 1 

But perhaps you will say that it is because the 
living people talk of things that are passing, and are 
of immediate interest to you, that you desire to hear 
them. Nay ; that cannot be so, for the living people 
will themselves tell you about passing matters much 
better in their writings than in their careless talk. 
But I admit that this motive does influence you, so far 
as you prefer those rapid and ephemeral writings to 
slow and enduring writings — books, properly so called. 
For all books are divisible into two classes, the books 
( 2 , 847 ) 10 
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of the ho jr and the books of all time Mark tbs 
distinction — it is not one of quality only it is n 
merely the bad book that docs not last ana the -P#** 
one that docs It is a distinction of species itw» 
are good books for the hour and bad ones for all time 
1 must define the tw o kinds before I go farther 
The good book of the 1 our then —1 do not speak et 
the bad ones — is simply the useful or pleasant talk ot 
some, person whom you cannot otherwise converse 
with printed for you \erv useful often telling you 
what you m.ed to know very pleasant often as a 
sensible friend » } resent talk would K These bright 
accounts o! trv' els good humoured and vvatty o v 
cushions of question lively or pathetic story telling 
by the real agents concerned *n the ev ents of pawing 
history — all these books of the hour multiplying 
among us as educati n becomes more general are a 
peculiar characteristic and possession of the present 
age wc ought to l>c entirely thankful for them and 
entirely ashamed of ourselves if we make no good use 
of them But we make the worst possible use if we 
allow them to usurp the place of true books for 
Strictly speaking they arc not books at all but merely 
letters or newspapers m good print Our friends 
letter may be debghtful or necessary to-dav 
whether worth keeping or not is to be considered 
The newspaper may be entirely proper at breakfast 
time but assuredly it is not reading for all day So 
though bound up in a volume the long letter which 
gives you so pleasant an account of the urns and 
roads and weather last year at such and such a place 
or which tells y ou that amusing Storv or giv es you the 
real circumstances of such and such events however 
valuable for occasional reference may not be in the 
real sense of the word a book at all nor in the 
real sense to be read A book is essentially not a 
thing but a written thing and written not 
with the view of mere communication but of perma 
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nence. The book of talk is printed only because its 
author cannot speak to thousands of people at once ; 
if he could, he would — the volume is mere multiplica- 
tion of his voice. You cannot talk to your friend in 
India ; if you could, you would ; 3'ou write instead : 
that is mere conveyance of voice. But a book is written 
not to multiply the voice merely, but preserve it. 
The author has something to say which he perceives 
to be useful, or helpfully beautiful. So far as he knows, 
no one has yet said it ; so far as he knows, no one else 
can say it. He is bound to say it, clearly and melodi- 
ously if he may ; clearly, at all events. In the sum of 
his hfe he finds this to be the thing, or group of things, 
manifest to him ; — this the piece of true knowledge, 
or sight, which his share of sunshine and earth has 
permitted him to seize. He would fam set it down for 
ever ; engrave it on a rock, if he could ; saying, " This 
is the best of me ; for the rest, I ate, and drank, and 
slept, loved, and hated, like another ; my life was as 
the vapour, and is not ; but this I saw and knew : 
this, if anything of mine, is worth your memory." 
That is his " writing ’’ : it is, in his small human way, 
and with whatever degree of true inspiration is in 
him, his inscription, or scripture. That is a '* Book.” 

Perhaps you think no books were ever so written ? 

But, again, I ask you, do you at all believe in 
honesty, or at all in kindness ? or do you think there 
is never any honesty or benevolence in wise people ? 
None of us, I hope, are so unhappy as to think that. 
Well, whatever bit of a wise man’s work is honestly 
and benevolently done, that bit is his book, or his 
piece of art. It is mixed always with evil fragments — 
ill-done, redundant, affected work. But if you read 
rightly, you will easily discover the true bits, and 
those are the book. 

Now books of this kind have been written in all ages 
by their greatest men by great leaders, and great 
thinkers. These are all at your choice ; and hfe is 
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short ^ou have heard as much before —yet have 
you measured and mapped out this short life and its 
possibilities’ Do you know if you read this that j'ou 
cannot n id that — that what y ou lose to-day y ou can 
not gain to-morrow * Will you go and gossip with 
your housemaid or your stable-boy when you may 
talk with queens and kings or flatter y outsell es that 
it is with an\ worthy consciou.ne» of your own claims 
to respect that you jostle with the common crowd for 
entree here and audience there when all the while 
this eternal court is open to vou with its soacty wide 
as tf c world multitudinous as its days the chosen 
and the mightv of everv pi ice and time ? Into that 
you may enter always m that you may take fellow 
ship and rank according to \our wash front that 
once entered into it you can never be outcast but by 
your own fault b\ your aristocracy of companion 
ship there sour own inherent aristocracy will be 
as. uredly tested and the motives with which you 
stnve to take high place in the society of the living 
measured as to all the truth and sincerity that are in 
them by the place you desire to take in this company 
of the Dead 

The place y ou desire and the place y ou fit your 
self for 1 must also say because observe this court 
of the past differs from all living amtoeraev in this 
it is open to labour and to ment but to nothing else 
No wealth wall bribe no name overawe no artifice 
deceive the guardian of those Elysian gates In the 
deep sense no vale or vulgar person ev cr enters there 
At the portieres of that silent I aubourg St Germain 
there is but bnef question Do you deserve to 
enter ? Pass Do you ask to be the companion of 
nobles ? 'fake yourself noble and you shah be Do 
you long for the conversation of the wise ? Learn to 
understand it and you shall hear it But on other 
terms ?— -no Ifvou will not nse to us vve cannot 
stoop to you The living lord may assume courtesy 
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the living philosopher explain his thought to you with 
considerate pain ; but here we neither feign nor 
interpret ; you must rise to the level of our thoughts 
if you would be gladdened by them, and share our 
feelings, if you would recognize our presence.” 

This, then, is what you have to do, and I admit that 
it is much. You must, in a word, love these people, if 
you are to be among them. No ambition is of any use. 
They scorn your ambition. You must love them, and 
show your love in these two following ways. 

First, by a true desire to be taught by them, and 
to enter into their thoughts. To enter into theirs, 
observe ; not to find your own expressed by them. 
If the person who wrote the book is not wiser than you, 
you need not read it ; if he be, he vail think differently 
from you in many respects. 

Very ready we are to say of a book, “ How good 
this is — that’s exactly what I think * ” But the right 
feeling is, " How strange that is ! I never thought of 
that before, and yet I see it is true ; or if I do not now, 
I hope I shall, some day.” But whether thus sub- 
missively or not, at least be sure that you go to the 
author to get at tos meaning, not to find yours. 
Judge it afterwards, if you think yourself qualified to 
do so ; but ascertain it first. And be sure also, if the 
author is worth anything, that you will not get at his 
meaning all at once ; — nay, that at his whole mean- 
ing you will not for a long time arrive m any wise. 
Not that he does not say what he means, and m strong 
words too ; but lie cannot say it all ; and what is 
more strange, will not, but in a hidden way and m 
parables, in order that he may be sure you want it. I 
cannot quite see the reason of this, nor analyse that 
cruel reticence in the breasts of wise men which makes 
them always hide their deeper thought. They do not 
give it to you by way of help, but of reward, and will 
make themselves sure that you deserve it before they 
allow you to reach it. But it is the same with the 
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physical type of wisdom gold There seems to you 
and me no reason why the electric forces of the earth 
should not can} whatever there is of gold within it at 
once to the mountain tops <w tliat kings and pcopl* 
might know tint all the gold they could get was there 
and without any trouble of digging or anxiety or 
chance or waste of time cut it away and coin as 
much as the} needed But Nature does not manage 
it so Slit, puts it in little fissures in the earth nobod} 
knows when. \ ou may dig long and find none }ou 
mast d g painfulh to find an\ 

And it is just the same with men s best wisdom 
When you come to a good book }ou must ask }0ur 
self \m I mclmed to work as an \ustrahan miner 
would > \r m} pickaxes and shot els in good order 
and am I m g xxi Inm myself m} sleeves well up to 
the elbow and my breath g xxl and m3 temper » 
And keeping the figure a little longer e\ en at cost of 
tiresomeness for it is a thoroughl} useful one the 
metal }ou an in search of bong ihc author s mind or 
meaning h s word art as the rock which you hate to 
crush and smilt in order to get at it Vnd 3 our pick 
axes are 3 our owi care wit and learning jour 
smelting furnace is your own tl oughtful soul Do not 
hope to get at am good author s meaning without 
those tools and that fire often you will need sharpest 
finest chiselling and patientest fu mg before you can 
gatfier one grain of the metal 
And therefore first of all 1 t 11 } ou earnestly and 
authoritatively ( I kno^ l am nght m this) vou must 
get into the habit of looking intensely at words 
and assuring yourself of their meaning syllable by 
syllable— nay letter by letter Tor though it is only 
by reason of the opposition of letters in the function 
of signs to sounds in the function of s gns that 
the study of books is called literature and that a 
man versed m it is called by the consent of nations 
a man of letters instead of a man of books or of words 
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you may yet connect with that accidental nomen- 
clature this real fact : — that you might read all the 
books in the British Museum (if you could live long 
enough), and remain an utterly “ illiterate,” unedu- 
cated person ; but that if you read ten pages of a 
good book, letter by letter, — that is to say, with real 
accuracy, — you are for evermore in some measure an 
educated person. The entire difference between edu- 
cation and non-education (as regards the merely 
intellectual part of it) consists in this accuracy. A 
well-educated gentleman may not know many lan- 
guages, — may not be able to speak any but his own, — 
may have read very few books. But whatever lan- 
guage he knows, he knows precisely ; whatever word 
he pronounces he pronounces rightly ; above all he is 
learned in the peerage of words ; knows the words of 
true descent and ancient blood, at a glance, from words 
of modem canaille ; remembers all their ancestry, 
their inter-marriages, distantest relationships, and the 
extent to which they were admitted, and offices they 
held, among the national noblesse of words at any 
time, and in any country. But an uneducated person 
may know by memory any number of languages, 
and talk them all, and yet not know a word of any,— 
not a Word even of his own. An ordinarilv clever and 
sensible seaman will be able to make his way ashore 
at most ports ; yet he has only to speak a sentence 01 
any language to be known for an illiterate person . so 
also the accent, or turn of expression of a single sen- 
tence wall at once mark a scholar. And this is so 
strongly felt, so conclusively admitted, by educated 
persons, that a false accent or mistaken syllable is 
enough, in the Parliament of any civilized nation, o 
assign to a man a certain degree of inferior standing 

° And this is right ; but it is a pity that the accuracy 
insisted on is not greater, and required to a serious p - 
pose. It is right that a false Latin quantity should. 
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excite a smile in the House of Common* , hut it is 
wrong that \ false English meaning should not excite 
a frown there Let the accent of words be watched, 
by all means but let their meaning be watched more 
closely still and fewer will do the work A few w orxl* 
well chosen and distinguished will do work that a 
thousand cannot when cvcrv one is acting equivo- 
cally in the function of another \ es and words u 
they are nit watched will do deadl\ woik sometimes. 
There are maAcd words droning and skulking about 
us in Euro}* just now — (there ne\cr were so many, 
owing to the spreading of a shallow blotching blun 
dering infectu us information or rather de forma 
tion cvervwltre and to the teaching of catechisms 
and phrases at school instead of human meanings)— 
there are masked words abroad 1 say which nobody 
Understands but which cvcr>bod\ uses and most 
people wall also tight for hvc for or cicn die for, 
fancying they mean this or that or the other of things 
dear to tin m for such word* w car chameleon cloaks 
— ground lion cloaks * ol the colour* of the ground 
of any man s fancy on that ground they lie m wait 
and rend him with a spring from it There w ere nev er 
creatures of prey so mischievous ne\er diplomatists 
so cunning nev cr poisoners so deadly as these masked 
words they are the unjust stewards of all men s 
ideas whatever fancy or favourite instinct a man 
most cherishes he gives to his favourite masked word 
to take care of for him the w ord at last comes to hav e 
an infinite poweT over him — you cannot get at him 
but by its ministry 

m kmguagcs so mongrel in breed as the English 
there is a fatal pow er of equiv ocation put into men s 
hands almost whether they will or no m being able 
to use Greek or Latin forms for a word when they 
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want it to be respectable, and Saxon or other- 
wise common forms when they want to discredit 
it. . . . 

Now, in order to deal with words rightly, this is the 
habit you must form. Nearly every woid in your 
language has been first a word of some other lan- 
guage — of Saxon, German, French, Latin, or Greek 
(not to speak of eastern and primitive dialects). And 
many words have been all these ; — that is to say, have 
been Greek first, Latin next, French or German next, 
and English last : undergoing a certain change of 
sense and use on the lips of each nation ; but retain- 
ing a deep ratal meaning which all good scholars feel 
in employing them, even at this day. If you do not 
know the Greek alphabet, learn it ; young or old — girl 
or boy — whoever you may be, if you think of reading 
seriously (which, of course, implies that you have 
some leisure at command), learn your Greek alphabet ; 
then get good dictionaries of all these languages, and 
whenever you are in doubt about a word, hunt it down 
patiently. Read Max Muller's lectures* thoroughly, 
to begin with ; and, after that, never let a word escape 
you that ’looks suspicious. And the general gain to 
your character, in power and precision, will be quite 
incalculable. 

Mind, this does not imply knowing, or trying to 
know', Greek, or Latin, or French. It takes a wiiole 
life to learn any language perfectly. But you can 
easily ascertain the meanings through which the 
English word has passed ; and those which m a good 
writer’s work it must still bear. 

And now% merely for example’s sake, I will, with 
your permission, read a few' lines of a true booh with 
you, carefully ; and see what will come out 01 them. 

I will take a book perfectly known to you all ; no 
English w’ords are more familiar to us, yet nothing 


* Lectures on the Science of Language. 
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perhaps his been less read with sincerity I will take 
these few following hues of Lyttdas 

Last came and list did go 
Tt c p lot of the Calitcan take 
Two massy Ve> s he bore of metals twain 
(The got ten opes the iron shuts amain) 
lie shook lu» mitred lochs and stern bespake 
How well could I have spar <1 for thee young swain 
Enow ol such as lor their bell es sake 
Creep an 1 intrude and climb into the fold 1 
Of other care tl cy 1 ttle reckoning make 
Than how to scramble at tl e shearers feast 
An l shove away tl e worths l Iden guest , 

lthn l mouths 1 that scarce themselves know how to hold 
\ sheep-hook or have learn <1 aught else the least 
'll at to the faithful herdman s art belongs 1 
What recks it them ? "1 at need the ’ They are 
sped 

An 1 wl en thev list their lean and flashy songs 
Crate on th ir scrannel inpes of wretched straw 
The hungry sheep look up and are not fed 
Bitswoin % th wind and the rank mist they draw 
Rot inwardly and foul contagion sprea 1 
Besides what the gnm wolf with privy m\v 
Daily devours apace and nothing said ’ 

Let us think over this passage and examine its 
words 

Inst is it not singular to find Milton assigning to 
St Peter not only his full episcopal function but the 
very types of it which Protestants usually refuse most 
passionately 5 His mitred locks 1 Milton was no 
Bishop-lover how comes St Peter to be mitred? 

Two massy keys he bore Is this then the power 
of the keys claimed by the Bishops of Rome and is 
it acknowledged here by Milton only in a poetical 
licence for the sake of its picturesqueness that he may 
getthe gleam of the golden keys to help his effect ? 

Do not think it Great men do not play stage tncks 
with the doctrines of life and death only little men do 
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that. Milton means what he says ; and means it with 
his might too — is going to put the whole strength of 
his spirit presently into the saying of it. For though 
not a lover of false bishops, he was a lover of true ones ; 
and the Lake-pilot is here, in his thoughts, the type 
and head of true episcopal power. For Milton reads 
that text, " I wall give unto thee the keys of the 
kingdom of Heaven ” quite honestly. Puritan though 
he be, he w'ould not blot it out of the book because 
there have been bad bishops ; nay, in order to under- 
stand him, we must understand that verse first ; it 
will not do to eye it askance, or whisper it under our 
breath, as if it were a weapon of an adverse sect. It 
is a solemn, universal assertion, deeply to be kept in 
mind by all sects. But perhaps we shall be better able 
to reason on it if we go on a little farther, and come 
hack to it. For clearly, this marked insistence on the 
power of the true episcopate is to make us feel more 
weightily what is to be charged against the false 
claimants of episcopate *, or generally, against false 
claimants of power and rank in the body of the clergj 7 , 
they who, “ for their bellies' sake, creep, and intrude, 
and climb into the fold ” 

Never think Milton uses those three words to fill up 
lus verse, as a loose writer would. He needs all the 
three, especially those three, and no more than those 
creep," and “ intrude," and “ climb ” ; no other 
words would or could serve the turn, and no more 
could be added. For they exhaustively comprehend 
the three classes, correspondent to the three char- 
acters, of men who dishonestly seek ecclesiastical 
power. First, those who “ creep ” into the fold ; who 
ho not care for office, nor name, but for secret influ- 
ence, and do all things occultly and cunningly, con- 
senting to any servility of office or conduct, so only 
iat they may intimately discern, and unawares 
irect the; minds of men. Then those who " intrude " 
(, thrust, that is) themselves into the fold, who by 
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natural insolence of heart anti stout eloquence of 
tongue and fearlessly perscserant self assertion ob- 
tain hearing and authority with the common crowd. 
Lastly those who climb wl o by labour and 
learning both stout and sound but selfishly exerted 
in the cause of their own ambition gam high dignities 
and authorities and become lords o\cr the hen 
tage though not ensamples to tl e flock, 
how go on 

Of other care they 1 ttle reckon ng make 
Than how to scramble at the shearers feast 
Cl nd mouthy— — 

I pause agan for this is a strange expression a 
broken metaphor one might think careless and un 
scl olarly 

Not so its sery audacity an 1 pitl incss are in 
tended to make us look close at the plirase and re- 
member it Those two monosyllables express the 
precisely accurate contraries of nght character in the 
two great off ces of tl e Church— those of bishop and 
pastor 

A B shop means a person w ho sees 
A Pastor means one who feeds 
The most unbishonly character a man can have is 
therefore to be Bl nd 

The most unpastoral tl ng is instead of feeding to 
want to be fed — to be a Mouth 

Take the two reterses together and you base 
blind moulh We may advisably follow out llus 
idea a 1 ttle Nearly all the evils in the Church ha\c 
arisen from bishops desiring power more than Jig// 
They want authority not outlook Whereas their 
real office is not to rule though it may be vigorously 
to exhort and rebuke it is the king s office to rule 
the bishop s office is to oiersce the flock to number 
it sheep by sheep to be ready al vay s to give full 
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account of it. Now it is clear he cannot give account 
of the souls, if he has not so much as numbered the 
bodies of his flock. The first thing, therefore, that a 
bishop has to do is at least to put himself in a position 
in which, at any moment, he can obtain the history 
from childhood of every living soul in his diocese, and 
of its present state. Down in that back street, Bill, 
and Nancy, knocking each other’s teeth out ! — Does 
the Bishop know all about it ? Has he his eye upon 
them ? Has he had his eye upon them ? Can he cir- 
cumstantially explain to us how Bill got into the 
habit of beating Nancy about the head ? If he cannot, 
he is no bishop, though he had a mitre as high as Salis- 
bury steeple ; he is no bishop, — he has sought to be at 
the helm instead of the masthead ; he has no sight of 
tilings. “ Nay,” you say, “ it is not his duty to look 
after Bill in the back street.” What ! the fat sheep 
that have full fleeces — you think it is only those he 
should look after, while (go back to your Milton) “ the 
hungry sheep look up, and are not fed, besides what 
the grim wolf, with privy paw" (bishops knowing 
nothing about it) “ daily devours apace, and nothing 
said ? ” 

11 But that’s not our idea of a bishop.” Perhaps not ; 
but it was St. Paul’s ; * and it was Milton’s. They 
may be right, or we may be ; but we must not think 
we are reading either one or the other by putting our 
meaning into their words. 

I go on ; 

" But swoln with wind, and the rank mist they draw. 

This is to meet the vulgar answer that “ if the poor 
are not looked after in their bodies, they are in their 
souls ; they have spiritual food.” 

And Milton says, " They have no such thing as 


* See Acts xx. 28. 
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spiritual food they "ire only swollen with wind. At 
first you may tlunk that u a coarse tyre and an 
obscure one Rut again it is quite i literally accurate 
one Take up y our Latin and Greek dictionaries and 
find out the meaning of Spirit It is only a con 
traction of tie Latin worn breath and an in 
distinct translation of the Greek word for wind, 
The same word is used in writing The wind bloweth 
where it h teth and in writing So is every one 
that is bom of the Spirit bom of the breath that is 
for it means the breath of God in soul and body W e 
l ave the true sense of it in our words inspiration 
and expire Now there arc two Linds of breath 
with which the flock may be filled — God s breath 
and man s The breath of God is health and life and 
peace to them as the air of heaven is to the flocks on 
the hills but man s breath — the word which he calls 
spiritual —is disease and contagion to them as the 
fog of the fen They rot inwardly with it they are 
puffed up by it as a dead body b\ the vapours of its 
own decompos tion This is literally true of all false 
religious teaching the frst and last and fatalest 
sign of it is that puffing up y our converted 
children who teach tJ cir parents your converted 
convicts who teach honest men your converted 
dunces wl o having lived in cretinous stupefaction 
half their lives suddenly awaking to tf e fact of there 
being a God fancy thcmseUes tl ereforc His peculiar 
people and messengers your sectarians of every 
species small and great Catholc or Protestant of 
h gh church or lo v in so far as they think themselves 
exclusively in the tight and others wrong and pre- 
eminently in every sect those who hold that men 
caj ) ,, saved by thinking nghtly instead of doing 
ngntly by word instead of act and wish instead of 
™ —these are the true log children — clouds these 
.Jj 10 ? 1 water bodies these of putrescent vapour 
d skin without blood or flesh blown bagpipes for 
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0S ; j-? t P'P e with — corrupt, and corrupting, — 

wind, and the rank mist they draw.” 
us return to the lines respecting the 
cr**# the keys, for now we can understand them, 
«ejthe difference between Milton and Dante in 
.' meir inteipretation of this power : for once, the latter 
ln ^ ou Sht ; he supposes both the keys to be 
. r e :§ a ^ e °f heaven ; one is of gold, the other of 
saver : -they are given by St. Peter to the sentinel 
^ * s not eas y f° determine the meaning 
^eitherof -the substances of the three steps of the gate, 
keys. But Milton makes one, of gold, 
, e y.°f heaven ; the other, of iron, the key of the 
prison, in which the wicked teachers are to be bound 
have taken away the key of knowledge, yet 
;«dered;not in themselves.” 

^/>vVe have seen that the duties of bishop and pastor 
are^ to see, and feed ; and, of all who do so, it is said, 
^•Jt e . fh a t watereth, shall be watered also himself.” 
k i#- reverse is truth also. He that watereth not, 
k ® Wtih ered himself ; and he that seeth not, shall 
s ^ iut; out of sight, — shut into the perpetual 
iW^n-Kouse. And that prison opens here, as well as 
hereafter : ' he who is bound in heaven must first be 
on e arth. That command to the strong angels, 
5 , J , 'Wmdi'/the rock-apostle is the image, ” Take him, 
a hd;;bind:;him hand and foot, and cast him out,” * 
Jpsfaeg/'iri'its measure, against the teacher, for every 
help^withheld, and for every truth refused, and for 
every, falsehood enforced ; so that he is more strictly 
f a fto, r 6d\the't; more he fetters, and farther outcast, as 
h0 5 mpre.' and more misleads, till at last the bars of 
'•9 e rirbn ! :.|,cage close upon him, and as “ the golden 
?^s,vthe.ii:on . shuts amain.” 

V'^e haye' got something out of the lines, I think, and 
touchy more <is yet to be found in them ; but we have 

/• * Matt. xxii. 13. 
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done enough by way of example of the kind of word 
by word examination of jour author which is rightly 
called reading w at clung e\ cry accent and expos 

sion and putting ourselves al wax's m the author's 
place annihilating our own personality and seeking 
to enter into his so ns to be able assuredly to say 
Tli us Milton thought not Thus / thought m 
misreading Milt n \nd by this process you wOi 
graluallv come t» attach less weight to \our own 
Thus I thought at other times \ou will begin 
to perceive that what you thought was a matter of no 
senous importance — that your thoughts on any Sub- 

E :t are not perhaps the dearest uid w isest that could 
amved at thereupon —in fact that unless you are 
a vein singular person you cannot be said to have 
any thoughts at all that you have no materials 
for thun in any vnous matters —no right to 
think but only to try to learn more of the facts. 
Nay most probably all \our life (unless as I said you 
arc a singular jicrson) you will hav c no legitimate nght 
to an opinion on any business except that in 
stantly und r y our hand What must of necessity be 
done you can always full out beyond question how 
to do Have you a house to Weep m order a com 
modify to sell a field to plough a ditch to cleanse ? 
There need be no two opinions about these proceed 
mgs it is at your pcnl if you have not much more 
than an opinion on the way to manage such 
matters And also outside of your own business 
then, are one or two subjects on which y ou are bound 
e , i 0nc °? lmon That roguery and lying are 
objectionable and are instantly to be flogged out of 
r henCV ?, r dtscov ered — -that covetousness 
m r^l qUan ? U ? E dangerous dispositions e\ en 

“^ddten and deadly dispositions in men and 

SSwSrt m the end the God of heaven and 
x-KroiS**™? ™°d«t and Wind people-, and hates 
Kue proud greedy and cruel ones —on these general 
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facts you are bound to have but one, and that a very 
strong, opinion. For the rest, respecting religions, 
governments, sciences, arts, you will find that, on the 
whole, you can know nothing, — judge nothing ; that 
the best you can do, even though you may be a well- 
educated person, is to be silent, and strive to be wiser 
every day, and to understand a little more of the 
thoughts of others, which so soon as you try to do 
hones thy you will discover that the thoughts even of 
the wisest are very little more than pertinent questions. 
To put the difficult}' into a clear shape, and exhibit to 
you the grounds for indecision, that is all they can 
generally do for you ! — and well for them and for us, 
if indeed they are able “ to mix the music with our 
thoughts, and sadden us with heavenly doubts.” This 
writer, from whom I have been reading to you, is not 
among the first or wisest : he sees shrewdly as far as he 
sees, and therefore it is easy to find out his full mean- 
ing ; but with the greater men, you cannot fathom 
their meaning ; they do not even wholly measure it 
themselves, — it is so wide. Suppose I had asked you, 
for instance, to seek for Shakespeare’s opinion, instead 
of Milton’s, on this matter of Church authority ? — or 
for Dante’s ? Have any of you, at this instant, the 
least idea what either thought about it ? Have 3'ou 
ever balanced the scene with the bishops in Richard 
Hi. against the character of Cranmer ? the description 
of St. Francis and St. Dominic against that of him who 
made Virgil wonder to gaze upon lum, — ‘ disteso, 
tanto vilmente, nell’ etemo esiho ; ” or of him whom 
Dante stood beside, " come ’1 frate che confessa lo 
perfido assassin ? ” * Shakespeare and Alighieri knew 
men better than most of us, I presume ! They were 
both in the midst of the main struggle between the 
temporal and spiritual powers. They had an opinion, 
we may guess ? But where is it ? Bring it into 

* Caiaphas and Pope Nicholas III. (Inferno six. ; xxn. ; xxin } 
lor St. Francis and St. Dominic see Paradtso xi. and xn. 

( 2 , 8 - 17 ) 
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court' Tut ^hakrspcart s or IXuitcs creed Into 
articles and send that up into the Ecclesiastical 
Courts ! 

^ ou wall not 1*. able I tell \ou igiin lor many and 
nnm a d i\ to come at the real purposes and teaching 
ol thee great men but a \ir\ little honest studs of 
them will cm! 1* sou to pi reuse that whit you took 
f< >r y our own j u Igmi nt was mere chance pre] udice 
and drifted helpless entangled weed of ostawav 
thought m\ sou will mi tliat most mins minus 
tri mdsil little Ik tit r than rough heath \sildomess 
neglected mil stubborn partly barren partly oser 
grown with pestiU nt hr ikes and venomous wind 
sosvn lierlwgc of i v il surmise th it tlic first thing y ou 
lnsc to do for tlum and s ourself is eagerly and 
scornfulls to set fin to this bum ill the jungle into 
wholesomi i*h heaps and then plough and sow All 
the tru litmrs work Ik. fore sou for life must begin 
ssith obedience to tint order llreak up sour fallow 
ground and rote rot amon b thorns 

iStsan t and 1 itirs Lecture I Of 
Kings Treasuries ) 


TJic Poster and Place of Women in Literature 

Let us try then s\ hether w c cannot get at some clear 
and harmonious idea (it must be harmonious if it is 
true) of whit womanly nund and virtue are in power 
and office with respect to man s and bow their 
relations rightly accepted aid and increase the 
"Sour and honour and authority of both 

°" 1 n ? ast one thing I said m the bst 
in nam ? l y '^at 'he first use of education svas 
to consult the wisest and the greatest 
f canMiSt difficulty That to use 
rightly , was to go to them for help to appeal 
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to them, when our own knowledge and power of 
thought failed ; to be led by them into wider sight, 
purer conception than our own, and receive from them 
the united sentence of the judges and councils of all 
time, against our solitary and unstable opinion. 

Let us do this now. Let us see whether the greatest, 
the wisest, the purest-hearted of all ages are agreed in 
any wise on this point : let us hear the testimony they 
have left respecting what they held to be the true 
dignity of woman, and her mode of help to man. 

And first let us take Shakespeare. 

Note broadly in the outset, Shakespeare has no 
heroes ; — he has only heroines. There is not one en- 
tirely heroic figure in all his plays, except the slight 
sketch of Henry the Fifth, exaggerated for the purpose 
of the stage ; and the still slighter Valentine in The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona. In his laboured and per- 
fect plays you have no hero. Othello would have been 
one, if his simplicity had not been so great as to leave 
him the prey of every base practice round him ; but 
he is the only example even approximating to the 
heroic type. Coriolanus — Ciesar — Antony, stand in 
flawed strength, and fall by their vanities , — Hamlet 
is indolent, and drowsily speculative ; Romeo an 
impatient boy ; the Merchant of Venice languidly sub- 
missive to adverse fortune ; Kent, in King Lear, is 
entirely noble at heart, but too rough and unpolished 
to be of true use at the critical time, and he sinks into 
the office of a servant only. Orlando, no less noble, 
is yet the despairing toy of chance, followed, com- 
forted, saved, by Rosalind. Whereas there is hardly 
a play that has not a perfect woman in it, steadfast in 
grave hope, and errorless purpose : Cordelia, Dcsde- 
mona, Isabella, Hermione, Imogen, Queen Katherine 
Perdita, Sylvia, Viola, Rosalind, Helena, and last, and 
perhaps loveliest, Virgilia, are all faultless ; conceived 
m the highest heroic type of humanity. 

Then observe secondly, 
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The catastrophe ol every nla\ is caused always by 
the loll) or fault of a man the redemption if there be 
in\ is by the wisdom and virtue of a woman and 
failing that there is none The catastrophe of King 
Lear is owing to his own scant of judgment his im 
patient vanity his misunderstanding of ins children 
the wrtue of his on true daughter would have saved 
him from all the niuncs of the others unless he had 
cast her aw as from him as it is she all but sa\ cs him 
Of Othello 1 need not trace the tale — nor the 
one weakness of lus v> mighty lose nor the m 
fenontv of his perceptive intellect to that even of the 
second woman character in the pla\ the Emilia who 
dies in wild testimony against his error — Oh mur 
den ns coxcomb 1 \Vhat should such a fool do with 
so good a wife ’ 

In Romeo and Juliet the wi«c and entirety brave 
stratagem of the wife is brought to ruinous issue bv the 
reckless impatienci of her husband In 11 inter s Tale 
and m Cvmbehne the happiness and existence of two 
pnncclv households lost through long v cars and im 
pentlcd to the death b\ the folty and obstinacy of the 
husbands are redeemed at last by tlie queenly patience 
and wisdom of the wives In Measure Jot tleasure 
^miustice of the judges and the corrupt cowardice 
of the brotl cr are opposed to the victorious truth and 
adamantine punt} of a woman In Coriolanus the 
mothers counsel acted upon in time would have 
saved her son from all evil his momentary forgetful 
ness of it is his nun her prayer at last granted sav cs 
rum not indeed from death but from the curse of 
living as the destrover of his country 
«/-i£ d v,ha t ^ °* Julia constant against the 
ncueness of a lox er who is a mere wicked child ?— of 
the P etulanc c and insult of a careless 
patience of Hero the passion of 
leS!n^ **, d the 1 caImJ y devoted wisdom of the un 
girl who appears among the helplessness. 
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the blindness, and the vindictive passions of men, as 
a gentle angel, to save merely by her presence, and 
defeat the worst intensities of crime by her smile ? 

Observe, farther, among all the principal figures in 
Shakespeare’s plays, there is only one weak woman — 
Ophelia ; and it is because she fails Hamlet at the 
critical moment, and is not, and dannot in her nature 
be, a guide to him when he needs her most, that all the 
bitter catastrophe follows. Finally, though there are 
three wicked women among the principal figures, Lady 
Macbeth, Regan, and Goneril, they are felt at once to 
be frightful exceptions to the ordinary laws of life ; 
fatal in their influence also in proportion to the power 
for good which they have abandoned. 

Such, in broad light, is Shakespeare’s testimony to 
the position and character of women in human life. 
He represents them as infallibly faithful and wise 
counsellors, — incorruptibly just and pure examples 
strong always to sanctify, even when they cannot save. 

Not as in any wise comparable in knowledge of the 
nature of man,— -still less in his understanding of the 
causes and courses of fate, — but only as tire writer who 
has given us the broadest view of the conditions and 
modes of ordinary thought in modem society, I ask 
you next to receive the witness of Walter Scott. 

I put aside his merely romantic prose writing as or 
no value : and though the early romantic poetry is 
very beautiful, its testimony is of no weight, other than 
that of a boy’s ideal. But his true works studied 
from Scottish life, bear a true witness, and m the w 10 e 
range of these there are but three men who reach the 
heroic type — Dandie Dinmont, Rob Roy, and Claver- 
house : of these, one is a border fanner ; another a 
freebooter ; the third a soldier in a bad cause.^ And 
these touch the ideal of heroism only m their ^rage 
and faith, together with a strong but uncultivated, 
or mistakenly applied, intellectual P 0 ™ 31 ".* f f 
younger men are the gentlemanly playthings 
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tastic fortune and only by aid (or aeadcnt) of that 
fortune surme not vanquish the trials they involun 
tanlv sustain Of any disciplined or consistent 
character earnest in a purpose widely conceded or 
dealing with forms t f hostile evil definitely challenged 
and resolutely subdued there is no trace in his con 
ci jrt ions <f men Whereas in lu» imaginations of 
Women — in the charactirs of Ellen Douglas of flora 
Maclvor Uo c Ilradw online Catherine Si yton Diana 
ternon Lilias Redgauntlet Alice Bndgcnorth Alice 
Lee and Jeame Deans —with endless vaneties of 
grace Undim "ss and mtillectual jxrwcr we find in 
all a quite mfallit le an I inevitable sense of dignity and 
justice a fearless instant and untiring sell sacrifice 
to even the i| pcaranec of dut\ much more to its real 
claims and tintlly a patient wisdom of deeph 
restrained affection which docs infinitely more than 
protect its objects from a momentary error it gndu 
ally forms animates an 1 exalts the characters of the 
unworthy lovirs until at the close of the talc we are 
just able and n > more to take patience m hearing of 
their unmerited success 

*so that in all c isrs with ‘xutt as with Shakespeare 
'l' 1 ’ the v Oman who watches ovtr teaches and guides 
thc yiuth it is never by any chance the youth who 
watches over or educates his mistrrss 

Next take tl ough more briefly grav cr and deeper 
testimony that of the great Italians and Greeks, 
lou know well the plan of Dante s great poem — that 
it is a love-noun to hi a dead ladv a song of praise 
tor her w atcli oy er his souL Stooping only to P»t\ 
°c e sl , ie ,> ct , sa ' es him from destruction— 
l T ° m hc , He ,s G°'ng eternally astray m 
comes down from heiv en to his help and 
If” “S '" 15 01 1 ' ln “ 1|,J - B his teacher hater 
j 5 (lr BtBt the most difficult truths divine and 
rebuhe upon rebuke 
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I do not insist upon Dante’s conception ; if I began 
I could not cease : besides, you might think this a 
wild imagination of one poet’s heart. So I will rather 
read to you a few verses of the deliberate writing of a 
Knight of Pisa to lus living lady, wholly characteristic 
of the feeling of all the noblest men of the thirteenth 
century, preserved among many other such records of 
knightly honour and love, which Dante Rossetti has 
gathered for us from among the early Italian poets. 


" For lo 1 thy law is passed 
That this my love should manifestly be 
To serve to honour thee 
And so I do ; and my delight is full, 
Accepted for the servant of thy rule 


" Without almost, I am all rapturous. 

Since thus my will was set 
To serve, thou flower of joy, thine excellence . 

Nor ever seems it anything could rouse 
A pain or a regret, 

But on thee dwells mine every thought and sense : 
Considering that from thee all virtues spread 
As from a fountain head, — 

Thai in thy gift is wisdom's best avail, 

And honom without fad , 

With whom each sovereign good dwells separate. 
Fulfilling the perfection of thy state. 


" Lady, since I conceived 
Thy pleasurable aspect in my heart. 
My life has been apart 
In sinning brightness and the place of tin h , 
Which, till that time, good sooth, 
Groped among shadows m a darken d p > 
VTiere many hours and days 
It hardly ever had remember d good. 
But now my servitude 
Is thine, and I am full of joy and rest. 

A man from a wild beast „ 
Thou madest me, since for thy love I In ed. 
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You may think, perhaps, a Greek Knight would 
ha\ e had a lower estimate of women than this Christian 
lover His own spiritual subjection to them was in- 
deed not so absolute but as regards their own per 
sonal character, it was only because you could not 
have followed me so easily" that I did not take the 
Greek women instead of Shakespeare's and instance, 
for chief ideal types of human beauty and faith, the 
simple mother s and wife s heart of Andromache , the 
divine, jet rejected wisdom of Cassandra , the playful 
kindness and simple pnneess bfe of happy Nausicaa; 
the housewifely calm of that of Penelope, with its 
watch upon the sea the ever patient fearless, hope- 
lessly devoted piety of the sister and daughter, m 
Antigone the bowing down of Iphlgema, lamb-hke 
and silent , and finally the expectation of the resur- 
rection made clear to the soul of the Greeks in the 
return from her grave of that Alcestis who to save 
her husband had passed calmly through the bitterness 
oi death 

Now I could multiply witness upon witness of this 
kind upon you if I had tune 1 would take Chaucer, 
and show you why he wrote a legend of Good Women , 
but no legend of Good Men I would take Spenser, 
and show you how all his fairy knights are sometimes 
deceived and sometimes v anq uished but the soul of 
Una is never darkened and tne spear of Bntomart is 
never broken Nay, I could go back into the mjthi- 
cal teaching of the most ancient times and show you 
now the great people —by one of whose princesses it 
'i* 3 ®PP° ln ted that the Lawgiver of all the earth 
liktK * edua L‘ ed rather than by his own kindred , 
. great Egyptun people, wisest then of nations 
their Spirit of Wisdom the form of a woman, 
^ h , e , r haild . a symbol the weaver s shuttle 
fig™? !‘ e / a v e a "V orm of ‘hat spirit, adopted 
AttenSiflh* obeyed by the Greeks became that 
Athena of the okve helm, and cloudy slueld, to whose 
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faith you owe, down to this date, whatever you hold 
most precious in art, in literature, or in types of 
national virtue.* 

But I wall not wander into this distant and mythical 
element ; I will only ask you to give its legitimate 
value to the testimony of these great poets and men of 
the world — consistent as you see it on this head. I 
will ask you whether it can be supposed that these 
men, in the main work of their lives, are amusing 
themselves with a fictitious and idle view of the rela- 
tions between man and woman ; — nay, worse than 
fictitious or idle ; for a thing may be imaginary, yet 
desirable, if it were possible ; but this, their ideal of 
women, is, according to our common idea of marriage 
relation, wholly undesirable. The woman, we say, is 
not to guide, nor even to think, for herself. The man 
is always to be the wiser ; he is to be the thinker, the 
ruler, the superior in knowledge and discretion, as in 
power. Is it not somewhat important to make up our 
minds on this matter ? Are all these great men mis- 
taken , or are we ? Are Shakespeare and /Eschylus, 
Dante and Homer, merely dressing dolls for us ; or, 
worse than dolls, unnatural visions, the realization of 
which, were it possible, would bring anarchy into all 
households and ruin into all affections ? Nay, if you 
could suppose this, take lastly the evidence of facts, 
given by the human heart itself. In all Christian ages 
which have been remarkable for their purity or prog- 
ress there has been absolute yielding of obedient de- 
votion, by the lover, to his mistress. I say obedient — 
not merely enthusiastic and worshipping in imagina- 
tion, but entirely subject, receiving from the beloved 
woman, however young, not only the encouragement, 
tile praise, and the reward of all toil, but, so far as any 
choice is open, or any question difficult of decision, the 
direction of all toil. That chivalry, to the abuse and 

the D° T t * l ^ er discussion, see Queen of the Air and Ethics of 
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d 'honour r f wl ich arc attributable pnmaolv what 
ever is cruel in war unjust m pence or corrupt and 
fgnollc in domestic relations and to the original 
punts and power if which we owe the defence alike 
of faith of law and of lo\ e — that ehn airs 1 S3> in 
its \ e ry f ret conception of honourable life assumes the 
subjection of tl e s ouog knight to the command — 
should it eset t»e the command in caprvc — of lus lads 
It a sitmes th n because Us masters kness that the 
frst an 1 necessars impulse of ex cry truls taught and 
kn gl tly t cart is tl is of blind service to its lad> that 
where that true faith and captisity are not all way 
ward and ssicked jiassion must be and that in this 
rapturous bodimcc t th single lose of his youth is 
the sancti) cation of all man $ strength and the con 
tmuance of all his purposes And tins not liccausc 
s ich obed i cc would be safe or honourable were it 
ex cr rendered to tl c un worths but because it ought 
to be impo«v d le for ex rr\ nol le x outli — it is impossible 
for ex cry one tightly trained— to lose any one whose 
gentle counsel lie cannot trust or whose prayerful 
command he can 1 esitate to obey 

Sesame and L t es Lecture If 
Ol Queens Cardens 7 


Greek Myths 

\ myth in its simplest def mtion is a story with a 
meaning attached other than it seems to haxc at 
first and the fact that it has such a meaning 15 
generally marked by some of Us circumstances being 
extraordinary or in the common use of the word un 
natural Thus if I tell you that Hercules killed a 
water-serpent in the lake of Lema and if I mean and 
nothm S mote than that fact the 
Story Whether true or false is not a myth But if by 
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^?8ngJ;'v6u;jiiis, I mean that Hercules purified the 
^ta|nationiof .many streams from dead!}' miasmata, 
®S;;Storyi':-ho\veVer simple, is a time myth ; only, as, 
if Ijlefi it. in that simplicity, jrnu would probably look 
for.mpjthih'g ■ beyond, it will be wise in me to surprise 
youcatfention by adding some singular circumstance ; 
f P^instatice/ that the water-snake had several heads, 
.^Mch' revived as fast as they were killed, and which 
ppisohed even the foot that trode upon them as they 
fteffbiy&nd in proportion to the fullness of intended 
meaning Jp shall probably multiply and refine upon 
fhesfe, improbabilities ; as, suppose, if, instead of de- 
^nh^oHly to tell you that Hercules purified a marsh, I 
■Wjshgd.ypu to understand that he contended with the 
yen om and vapaur of envy and e\il ambition, whether 
pother .men’s souls or in his own, and choked that 
I5%^?.% ; pnly by supreme toil — I might tell you that 
Jhts'serpe'nt was formed by the Goddess whose pride 
y'asjin'ithe; trial of Hercules ; and that its place of 
abode’ was;by a palm tree ; and that for every head 
obit that was cut off, two rose up with renewed life ; 
and^tliat the hero found at last he could not kill the 
creature Ut ah by cutting its heads off or by crushing 
.mem^y/but cinly by burning them down ; and that the 
todmgstbfrthem could not be killed even that way, 
hht ;had to be buried alive. Only, in proportion as I 
m^hahioresd .shall certainly appear more absurd in 
m^^tatement , and at last, when I get unendurably 
all . practical persons will agree that I was 
SfSp.hg merehorisense from the beginning, and never 
$^;.^hmg at all. 

|s|ijs]iust;:p°ssible, however, also, that the story- 
M'Mlha-jyalb'along have meant nothing but what he 
Md .that,- ; incredible as the events may appear, ’• 
^¥.?-^f ; bferally believed— and expected you also tot 
Mli^e^allvihis': about Hercules, without any latent^ 
K^Srilii^bryivvh'atever. And it is very necessary^’ 
tliis kind, to determine, .first i* 
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ofaJ! whether you are listening to a simple person who 
is relating what at all events he believes to be tree 
(and may therefore possibly have been so to some 
extent) or to a reserved philosopher who is veiling a 
theory of the universe under the grotesque of a fairy 
tale It is in general more likely that the first stip- 

E ition should Ixi the right one — simple ana credo 
5 persons are perhaps fortunately more common 
than philosophers and it is of the highest importance 
that you should take their innocent testimony as it 
was meant and not efface under the graceful explana 
tion which your cultivated ingenuity may suggest 
either the evidence their story may contain (such as 
it is worth) of an extraordinary cv ent having ream 
taken place or the unquestionable light which it will 
cast upon the character of the person by whom it was 
frankly believed And to deal with Greek religion 
honestly you must at once understand that this 
literal belief was in the mind of the general people 
as deeply rooted as ours in the legends of our own 
sacred book and that a basis of unrmraculous event 
was as little suspected and an explanatory symbolism 
as rarely traced by them as by us Tins story ot 
Hercules and the Hydra then was to the general 
Greek mind ut its best days a tale about a real hero 
and a real monster Not one in a thousand knew any 
thing of the wav in which the story had arisen any 
more than the English peasant generally is aware 01 
the plebeian origin of St George * or supposes that 
there were once alive in the world with sharp teeth 
and claws real and very ugly flying dragons On the 
other hand few persons traced any moral or sym 
bolical meaning in the story and the average Greek 
Was as far from imagining any interpretation like that 
1 have just given you as an average Englishman u> 
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from seeing in St. George the Red Cross Knight of 
Spenser, or in the dragon the Spirit of Infidelity. But, 
for all that, there was a certain undercurrent of con- 
sciousness in all minds, that the figures meant more 
than they at first showed ; and according to each 
man's own faculties of sentiment, he judged and read 
them ; just as a Knight of the Garter reads more in 
the jewel on his collar than the George and Dragon of 
apublic-house expresses to the host or to his customers. 
Thus, to the mean person the myth always meant 
little; to the noble person, much. 

(Queen of Hie A ir, Lecture I.) 


Greek Gods 

It seems to me that the Greek had exactly the 
same instinctive feeling about the elements that we 
have ourselves ; that to Homer, as much as to Casi- 
mir de la Vigne,* fire seemed ravenous and pitiless ; 
to Homer, as much as to Keats — the sea-wave ap- 
peared wayward or idle, or whatever else it may be to 
the poetical passion. But then the Greek reasoned 
upon this sensation, saying to himself : "I can light 
the fire, and put it out ; I can dry this water up, or 
drink it. It cannot be the fire or the water that rages, 
or that is wayward. But it must be something in 
this fire and in the water, which I cannot destroy by 
extinguishing the one, or evaporating the other, any 
uiore than I destroy myself by cutting off my finger ; 
t Was in my finger, — something of me at least was ; I 
nad a power over it and felt pain in it, though I am 
still as much myself when it is gone. So there may be 
a power in the water which is not water, but to which 
the water is as a body ; — which can strike with it, 

..Caftair de la Vigne wrote a poem called “La Toilette de Con- 
w hich relates how a young girl was burnt to death while 
a y*ng herself for a ball. See Modern Painters, VoL III. chap. 12. 
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mocc m .< suffer m >t yet not to 
This someth. n B this Great Water Sp.nt I 
confuse with the wares *l"5 h tjljt or di 
They may flow hither and thither increase 
mimsh y Tka, must to md.vo,blo-.mgn-hoW^ 
god So of fire also those raj's which I can stop 

m the midst of which I cast a .hadow cannot be 

divine nor greater than I Th« , caimo feel ^ but 
there may b< something m them swl ft 

glorious intelligence as much nobler and vn^ 

than mine as these rays which ^ » ts { a n 
nobler and swifter than my flesh — th« s? 1 ™ 

1 ght an 1 truth and mclodv and revolt tng h«g . 
B It was ca.y to conceive farther that such *£«» 
shout t be able to ««, me at nil a I , , man form m order 
to hold intcTco use with men or to perform rth or 
for which their proper bodv whether of .^ n ?* t .| . f> 
air was unfitted \nd it would have been to P 
th mb neath instead of above humanity U , 

mg tl e form of man they could not also hav e 
his pleasures fierce tie easy step to /te 
material id as of Jnhes which are apt at first to sbOCK 
us but which are ind-cd onh dishonourable so Jar ^ 
they reprcsi nt the god_ as false and unholy * 
not He materialism but the lice which degra 
coi ccphon for the matenalism itself is never P° sU ' 
or complete There is al vays some sense ot ex"* 
tion m tic spiritual and immortal body mid ot 
power proceeding from the visible form through" 
the infinity of the element ruled by the particular gew 
The precise nature of the idea is well seen m tn 
passage of the Iliad which describes the nver M 
mander defendmg the Troians against Acl dies *n 
order to remonstrate with the hero the god assumes a 
human form v hich nevertheless is in some way or 
other instantly recognized by Achilles as that of the 
nver god it is addressed at once as a nver not as a 
man and its voice is the voice of a nver out ot 
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the deep whirlpools." Achilles refuses to obey its 
commands ; and from the human form it returns 
mstanth into its natural or divine one, and endeavours 
4 ,?'* envlldm him with waves. Yulran defends 
Achilles, and sends fire against the river, which sufters 
in its water-body, till it is able to bear no more At 
last even the " nerve of the nver,” or “ strength of the 
nver (note the expression), feels the fire, and tins 
strength of the river ” addresses Vulcan in supplica- 
tions for respite. There is in this precisely the idea of 
a vital part of the river-body, which acted and felt to 
which, if the fire reached, it was death, just as would 
be the case if it touched a vital part of the human body, 
throughout the passage the manner of conception is 
perfectly clear and consistent ; and if, in other places, 
the exact connection between the ruling spirit and the 
thing ruled is not so manifest, it is only because it is 
unpossible for the human mmd to dwell long upon 
such subjects without falling into inconsistencies, and 
gradually slackening its effort to grasp the entire 
“tith ; until the more spiritual part of it slips from 
us hold, and only the human form of the god is left, 
to be conceived and described as subject to all the 
(-tmrs of humanity. But I do not believe that the 
p n ev . er v>’ ea kens itself down to mere allegory. When 
"alias is said to attack and strike down Mars, it does 
not mean merely that Wisdom at that moment pre- 
vailed against Wrath. It means that there are, in- 
heed, two great spints, one entrusted to guide the 
uiman soul to wisdom and chastity, the other to 
"indie wrath and prompt to battle It means that 
these two spints, on the spot where, and at the mo- 
thent when, a great contest was to be decided between 
uu that they each governed in roan, then and there 
assumed human form, and human weapons, and did 
verily and materially strike each other, until the 
pint of Wrath was crushed. And when Diana is said 
0 wunt with her nymphs in the woods, it does not mean 
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(itffrfy as II erdswrth puts it, that the port or shepherd 
saw the moon and stars glancing between the branches of 
i he trees and 1 cashed to say so figuratively It means 
tliat there »s a hv mg 'pint to w hicl* the light of the 
moon is a body which takes delight m gbncirg 
between the clouds and following the wild beasts as 
tlie> wander through the night and that this spirit 
sometimes assumes a perfect human form, and in this 
form, with real arrows pursues and slays the wild 
beasts which with its mere arrows of moonlight it 
could not Slav retaining nevertheless, all the while, 
its power and being tn the moonlight, and in all etc 
that it rules 

There is not the smallest inconsistency or unspintu- 
ahty tn /Ais conception If there were it would attach 
cauall> to the appearance of the angels to Jacob, 
Abraham Joshua or Manoah In all those instances 
the highest authority which go\ems our own faith 
requires us to conceive diune power clothed with a 
human form (a form so real that it is recognized for 
superhuman only by its doing wondrous!} '). and 
retaining nevertheless sovereigns and omnipresence 
in all the world. This is precisely, as 1 understand it, 
the heathen idea of a God 

[Modem Painters \ol III chap 13 ) 

Every heathen conception of deity in which you are 
likely to be interested has three distinct characters 

I It lias a physical character It represents some 
of the great powers or objects of nature — sun or moon, 
or hcav cn or the wind$ or the sea And the fables 
first related about each deity represent, figuratively', 
tfle >. actlc,n l ^ e na * u ral power which it represents . 
such as the rising and setting of the sun. the tides of 
the sea and «o on 

, I v ^ ^ as 2,1 ethical character, and represents, in 
Th, » 0r ^5 tflc m oral dealings of God with man 
thus Apollo is first, physically, the sun contending 
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with darkness ; but morally, the power of divine life 
contending with corruption. Athena is, physically, 
the air ; morally, the breathing of the divine spirit of 
wisdom. Neptune is, physically, the sea ; morally, 
the supreme power of agitating passion ; and so on. 

, HI- ft has, at last, a personal character ; and is real- 
ized in the minds of its worshippers as a living spirit, 
with whom men may speak face to face, as man speaks 
to his friend. 

Now it is impossible to define exactly how far, at any 
period of a national religion, these three ideas are 
mingled ; or how far one prevails over the other. 
Each inquirer usually takes up one of these ideas, and 
pursues it, to the exclusion of the others ; no impartial 
efforts seem to have been made to discern the real 
state of the heathen imagination in its successive 
phases. For the question is not at all what a mytho- 
logical figure meant in its origin ; but what it became 
in each subsequent mental development of the nation 
inheriting the thought. Exactly in proportion to the 
mental and the moral insight of any race, its mytho- 
logical figures mean more to it, and become more real. 
An early and savage race means nothing more (be- 
cause it has nothing more to mean), by its Apollo, 
than the sun ; while a cultivated Greek means every 
operation of divine intellect and justice. 

I assure you, strange as it may seem, our scorn of 
Greek tradition depends, not on our belief, but our 
disbelief, of our own traditions. We have, as yet, no 
sufficient clue to the meaning of either ; but you 
will always find that, in proportion to the earnestness 
of our own faith, its tendency to accept a spiritual 
personality increases : and that the most vital and 
beautiful Christian temper rests joyfully in its con- 
viction of the multitudinous ministry of living angels, 
infinitely varied in rank and power. You all know one 
expression of the purest and happiest form of such 

( 2 , 817 ) 12 
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s It exists in modern times mjtichter s lowly 


filth as it exists in inoacw i“' M , _ , «„• 

illnstmums of the Lord s IYijer Tl.e reil and Id ■ 


istrati ms ot the Loras 1 riy ' ‘ 4 “ v „ n .r 

in B death angel girt as a p.lCTm lor 
sottll crowned with nowrrs beckons at the « 
mother s door child angel, sit talking Ueeto «*» 
with mortal children among the Itoum -hoWtMm 
bv their little coots lest they tail on the 
win. per dreams it hcaacn to them leTOinROWr their 
pillows ram the sound ol the church t*lk lor them 
far through tin art and cicn descending lower ™ 


ce till nuie cups wuu injury iv, - , 

weary bee »v the wax 1 tl> did 3 ou tell the other 
children that st >ry about jour bttle sister, and A i 
and the jea ^ u t0 AUce and to Miss Dora 1 
:hmk l did to anybody cLc I thought it vasnt 


think" l did to anybody < 

^Lrrtiiw We <dnU think it worth a great deal now 
Ld> if you will tell it us How old is Dotty again 

Ld y She is not quite three but she has such odd 
bttle old way s sometimes 

Lecturer And she u> very fond of Alice ? 

Lily \ c$ Ahce was so good to her alwn) * l 
Lecturer And so when Alice went away ? 

Lily Oh it was nothing y ou know to tell about 
only it was strange at the time 

Lecturer Well but I want \ou to tell it 
Lily The morning after Alice had gone Dotty was 
verv sad and restless when *he got up and went about 
loof mg into all the comers as if she could find Alice 
in them and at last she came to me and said ls 
Alice gone over the great sea ? And I ^aid i 05 
she is gone over the great deep sea but she will come 
back again some day Then Dotty looked round the 
room and I had just poured some water out into the 
basin and Dotty ran to it and got up on a chair 
*nd dashed her hands through the water again and 
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again ; and cried, *' Oh, deep, deep sea ! send little 
, Alie back to me/’ 

* " Lecturer . Isn't that pretty, children ? There’s a 
dear > little heathen for you ! The whole heart of 
Greek mythology is in that ; the idea of a personal 
'being in the elemental power ; — of its being moved by 
prayer ; and of its presence everywhere, making the 
broken diffusion of the element sacred 

t ' ( Ethics of the Dust, Lecture X ) 


The Virtues of Language 

All the virtues of language are, m their roots moral; 
it becomes accurate if the speaker desires to be true ; 
clear, if he speaks with sympathy and a desire to be 
intelligible ; powerful, if he has earnestness , pleasant, 
, tf he has sense of rhythm and order. There are no 
- other virtues of language producible by art than these : 
but let me '.mark more deeply for an instant the sig- 
nificance of one of them. Language, I said, is only 
\ clear when 4t is sympathetic. You can, in truth, 
understand a man’s word only by understanding his 
temper. .Your own word is also as of an unknown 
, tongue to him unless he understands yours. And it 
^ is this ’which makes the art of language, if any one is 
to r be chosen separately from the rest, that which is 
; fittest for the instrument of a gentleman’s education. 

* To teach the meaning of a word thoroughly , is to teach 

* the nature of the spirit that corned it ; the secret of 
^language is the secret of sympathy, and its full charm 
, is possible only to the gentle. And thus the principles 

of beautiful speech have all been fixed by sincere and 
^kindly, speech. On the laws which have been deter- 
C IPpied by sincerity, false speech, apparently beautiful, 
t pi a y. afterwards be constructed ; but all such utter- 
P'Apcc, whether in oration or poetry, is not only without 
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permanent power. but it B dertructite jolthe gjj 
ci pit's It has usurped. And this truth ,Y?„ nenods 
been long ago manifest had it not been that in pe 
of advanced academical lienee there is 
tendency to deny the sincerity of the first . m 
of language Once learn to write Bracefuh) ^ 
manner of an ancient author and ue arc apt t 
tfiat he also wrote in the manner of some one ete 
But no noble or right style was ever yet founded 
out of a sincere heart . 

No man is worth reading to form your stjle, 
docs not mean what he savs nor was any fF ea , . 
ever invented but by some man who meant w 
said Tind out the beginner of a great marine ^ 
writing and you h3v e also found the declarer ol so 
true nets or sincere passions and your wu 
method of reading will thus be quickened, 
sure that your author really meant what he s* 10 ' -rk 
will be much more careful to ascertain what it is tua 


And of y et greater importance is it deeply to know 
that every beauty possessed by' the language oi a 
nation is significant of the innermost laws of its being 
Keep the temper of the people stem and matuv , 
make their associations grave courteous, and lor 
worthy objects occupy them in just deeds , ana 
their tongue must needs be a grand one Nor is u 
possible therefore — observe the necessary reflected 
action — that any tongue should be a noble one, o! 
which the words are not so many trumpet calls to 
action All great languages invariably utter great 
things, and command them , they cannot be mimicked 
but by obedience , the breath of them is inspiration 
because it is not only vocal, but vital , and you can 
only leam to speak as these men spoke, by becoming 
what these men were 

(i Oxford Ltclures on AH, III ) 
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What is Style in Language ? 


... Do you, good reader, know good " style ” when 
you get it ? Can you say of half-a-dozen given lines 
taken anywhere out of a novel or poem, or play. 
That is good, essentially, in style, or bad, essentially ? 
And can you say why such half-a-dozen lines are good, 
or bad ? 

I imagine that, in most cases, the reply would be 
given with hesitation ; }'et if j ? ou will give me a little 
patience, and take some accurate pains, I can show 
you the main tests of style in the space of a couple of 
pages. 

I take two examples of absolutely perfect, and in 
manner highest, i.c. kingly, and heroic, style : the 
first example in expression of anger, the second of love. 

(i) " W e are glad the Dauphin is so pleasant with us ; 

His present, and your pains, we thank you for. 
When we have match’d our rackets to these balls. 
We will, in France, by God's grace, play a set „ 
Shall strike his father's crown into the hazard. 


(2) “ My gracious Silence, hail ! „ 

Would’st thou have laughed, had I come coffin d 
home „ . . . 

That weep’st to see me triumph ? All, my . 
Such eyes the widows in Corioh wear 
And mothers that lack sons.” t 

Let us note, point by point, the conditions of great 
ness common to both these passages, so pp 

/(«) Absolute command over all /sg^the 

mtense ; this the first-of-first conditions (see the 

* Kvtg Henry V . Act . I. Sc. U. 
f Coriolanus, Act u. $ c - 
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King s own sentence just before 4 \\ c arc no tyrant, 
but a Christian King Urto uhose grace our passion « 
a* subject As are our wretches fettered in our 
prisons ) ami with this self-command the supremely 
suneving grasp of every thought that l» to be 
uttered before its utterance «o tint each nm come 
in its exact pi ice time ami connection The tightest 
burn the mist lacing of a word or the unnecessary 
accent on a syllable would destroy the style man 
instant 

(fc) Choice of the fewest and simplest word* * that 
can be f iund in the compass t f the language to 
express the thing meant these few words being also 
arranged in tlie most straightforward and intelligible 
wav allow ij>„ in\ trsi< n onh when the subject can 
be made pnnnrv without oliscurity thus ‘ bis pres* 
ent and vour pains wt thank you for is better 
than we thank \ou for his present and your pains 
because the Daujihin s gift u b\ courtesy put before 
the Ambassadirs pains but r when to these balls 
our rackets we have matched would base spoiled 
the style in a moment because — I was going to have 
said ball and racket arc of equal rank and therefore 
only the natural order proper but al-o here the 
natural order is the desired one the Fnghsh racket 
to have precedence of the Trench ball In the 
fourth line in France comes first as announcing 
the most important resolution of action the b\ 
God s grace next as the only condition render 
tng resolution posable the detail of issue follows 
vvuh the strictest limit m the final word The King 
does not say danger far less dishonour, hut 
sure^^ ° nly l!lat U liunlln 'y speaking 

, l e ) Perfectly emphatic and clear utterance of the 

aosen words slowly in the degree of their import 


• Compare with letter ■ 
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I'Mre.VsTO&Woraissibn however of every word not 
^^^solvitely.re^uired ; and natural use of the familiar 
Iwftrapiioi&'j of final dissyllable. Thus “ play a set 
||“^Jl-,strike ’’ is better than “play a set that shall 
^nke;”/and “.match’d ” is kingly short — no necessity 
^ hTmetre could: have excused " matched ” instead. On 
iP;contrary,'the three first words, “We are glad,” 
|w6,md.h'ayebeen spoken by the King more slowly and 
.(any other syllables in the whole passage, 
i^^Tronouncing the kingly “ we ” at its proudest, and 
^®bn;7the - “• are ” as a continuous state, and then the 
fe’|lad}"'.as the exact contrary of what the ambassadors 
^i^pected him to be. 

?h% .((Q'dAbsoliite spontaneity in doing all this, easily and 
|necessarily ; as. the heart beats. The King cannot 
;'speak;:otherwise than he does — nor the hero. The 
fiords not merely come to them, but are compelled to 
lisping numbers “ come,” but mighty 
Chiimbers are ordained, and inspired. 
fc';t( e )j,Melody in tire words, changeable ■with their 
' ■ passion^' fitted to it exactly, and the utmost of which 
f.tliejlanguage is capable — the melody in prose being 
|Eoliaii*’ and variable — in verse, nobler by submitting 
! ?itseif :tp stricter law. I will enlarge upon this point 
gpf^enttyV'V 

^jUl^Utnip^t spiritual contents in the words ; so that 
harries not only its instant meaning, but a cloudy 
:icpmpanipriship of higher or darker meaning according 
; Jto -the passion-— nearly always indicated by metaphor. 
4 play : ai; set ’’—sometimes by abstraction (thus m 
second-passage “silence” for silent one; som - 
i’,^iesiby;-, description instead of direct epit he ( 
;lfin§d.y:fpr;deady, but always indicative of : there bem g 
.more in the speaker’s mind than he has said, . 

:^h?sayifull' though his saying be. On the quantity 
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being primarily loving and true and thu i the sum of 
all— that nothing can be well said but with truth nor 


beautifully but by lo'< 


(FuUon Fair and Foul IH) 


On his own Style of Writing 

Now the intense fault of all m\ early wmttng is that 
j ou know in a moment it is my writing it has always 
the taste of me in it But that is the weakness of me 
or the insincerity As 1 ads ancc in life and get more 
steady and more true you don t see the manner *o 
distinctly but you will see the matter far more 

Now I will read you two scry short but quite 
characteristic passages * fifteen years apart for toe 
one of ss Inch at the time 1 ss as much applauded tnc 
second nobody that I escr heard of yet cares about 
He svho has once stood beside the gras c to look, 
upon the companionship which has been for * ver 
closed feeling hosv impotent there are the svdd lose 
and the keen sorrow to gisx one instant s pleasure 
to the pulseless heart or atone in the losseSt measure 
to the departed spirit for the hour of unktndness snll 
scarcely lor the futon. incur that debt to the heart 
which can only be discharged to the dust 

Now that is a true saying and ih the measure of me 
at that day a sincere one But with my present know 
ledge of literature I could tell in an instant that the 
person svho wrote that neier had so stood beside the 
dead I could be perfectly sure of it for tsvo reasons 
-—the first that there was in the passage feeling ana 
the melody that comes of feeling enough to show that 
the writer was capable of deep passion and the 
second that being so capable if lie hades er stood be 

l * bom Mader * Pamu,s Vo1 ' 1 lhe second 
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side his dead before it was buried out of his sight, he 
would never, in speaking of the time, have studied how 
to put three d's one after another in debt, discharged, 
and dust. 

Next, I will read you the passage no one has cared 
about, but which one day many will assuredly come to 
read with care, the last paragraph, namely, of that 
central book of my life : 

“ And if, on due and honest thought over these 
things, it seems that the kind of existence to which 
men are now summoned by every plea of pity and 
claim of right, may, for some time at least, not be a 
luxurious one ; — consider whether, even supposing it 
guiltless, luxury would be desired by any of us, if we 
saw clearly at our side the suffering which accompanies 
it in the world. Luxury is indeed possible m the 
future — innocent and exquisite ; luxury for all, and 
by the help of all ; but luxury at present can only be 
enjoyed by the ignorant ; the cruellest man living 
could not sit at his feast, unless he sat blindfold. 
Raise the veil boldly : face the light ; and if, as yet, 
the light of the eye can only be through tears, and the 
light of the body through sackcloth, go thou forth 
weeping, bearing precious seed, until the time come, 
and the kingdom, and Christ’s gift of bread, and be- 
quest of peace, shall be ' Unto this last as unto thee ' ; 
and when, for earth’s severed multitudes of the wicked 
and the weaiy, there shall be holier reconciliation than 
that of the narrow home, and calm economy, where the 
Wicked cease — not from trouble, but from troubling — 
and the Weary are at rest.’’ 

Now, first, that passage is better than the other 
because there’s not any art of an impudently visible 
kind, and not a word which, as far as I know, you 
could put another for, without loss to the sense. It 
is true that plea and pity both begin with p, but plea 
is the right word, and there is no other which is in full 
and clear opposition to claim. 
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Bat there is still affectation in the passage— the 
affectation ol conciseness Were I Mining it now l 
should tl row it looser and explain here and there 
getting tntell gibiktj at the cost of concentration 
Tims when 1 «a> — 

Luxury is possible In the future — innocent and 
exquisite — 1 txur> for all and b\ the help of all— 
that s a remains of mv otd bad tnch of putting ray 
words in braces 1 he game neck to neck and leasing 
the reader to untie them Hear 1 ow I should put 
the same sentence now 

Luxury is indeed possible in the future — innocent 
because granted to the need of all and exquisite 
because perfected b) the aid of all 
■hou see it 1 as gained a little m melody W being put 
nght and gained a great deal in clearness 

Then another and worse flaw in this passage B tl at 
there is a moment s incontinence in it — loss of self 
command and with that of truth The cruellest 
man hvmg could not sit at hts feast unless he <at 
blindfold That is not true There are persons 
cruel enough to eat their dinners whatever they see 
but not many 

But putting by these remains of the errors of my old 
manner this writing of my central life is in all serious 
ways as good as 1 can do and it contained at once the 
substance of all that I has e bad since to say And it is 
good chiefly in this that being most earnest in itself if 
will teach you to recognize with greater clearness the 
truth of noble w ords 

(From Readings in Modem Painters Lecture 3 ) 
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Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture 

Unity in Art — Claude’s “ II Mulino,” with a 
description of the Campagna 

Impressiveness is destroyed by a multitude of con- 
tradictory facts, and the accumulation which is not 
harmonious is discordant. He who endeavours to 
unite simplicity with magnificence, to guide from soli- 
tude to festivity, and to contrast melancholy with 
mirth, must end by the production of confused in- 
anity. There is a peculiar spirit possessed by every 
kind of scene ; and although a point of contrast may 
sometimes enhance and exhibit this particular feeling 
more intensely, it must be only a point, not an equal- 
ized opposition. Every introduction of new and dif- 
ferent feeling weakens the force of what has already 
been impressed, and the mingling of all emotions must 
conclude in apathy, as the mingling of all colours in 
white. 

Let us test by these simple rules one of the “ ideal ” 
landscape compositions of Claude, that known to the 
Italians as “ II Mulino.” * 

The foreground is a piece of very lovely and perfect 
forest scenery, with a dance of peasants by a brook- 
side ; quite enough subject to form, in the hands of a 
master, an impressive and complete picture. On the 
other side of the brook, however, we have a piece 
of pastoral life; a man with some bulls and goats 
tumbling headforemost into the water, owing to some 
sudden paralytic affection of all their legs. Even this 
group is one too many ; the shepherd had no business 

* There is a version of this picture in the National Gallery, where 
it is called “ The Marnage of Isaac and Rebecca." 
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to dm? his flock so near the dmem and the dancers 
will certainly frighten die cattle But when we look 
farther into the picture our feelings rccuvc a sudden 
shock by the unexpected appearance among things 
pastoral and musical of the military a number of 
Homan soldiers ndmg in on hobby horses with a 
leader on foot apparently encouraging them to make 
an immediate and decisive charge on the musicians 
Beyond the soldiers is a circular temple m exceedingly 
bad repair and cl jsc beside it built against its vers 
walls a neat water mill m full w ork By the mill 
flows a large riser with a wet r all across it The weir 
has not been made for the mill (for that receives its 
water from the hills by a trough earned oser the 
temple) but it is particularly ugly and monotonous 
in its line of fall and the water below forms a dead 
looking pond on which some people are fishing m 
punts The banks of this riser resemble in contour 
the Liter geological formations around London consti 
tuted chiefly of broken pots and oyster-shells At an 
inconvenient distance from the water-side stands a 
city composed of tv\ej\t\ five round towers and a 

g Tamid Beyond the city is a handsome bridge, 
ytmd the bridge part of the Campagna with frag 
ments of aqueducts beyond the Campagna the 
chain of the Alps on the left the cascades of 
Tivoli 

This is I believe a fair example of what is commonly 
called an ideal landscape a group of the artist s 
studies from Nature individually spoiled selected 
with such opposition of characters as may insure their 
neutralizing each other s effect and united with suf 
naent unnaturainess and violence of association to 
nwure their producing a general sensation of the un 
possible Let us analyse the separate subjects a Uttie 
« this ideal work of Claudes. 

there is no more impressive scene on earth 
0ie ^‘taiy extent of the Campagna of Home 




ISO 


1L MULINO. (CLAUDE LORRAINE.) 

{from a fen-a nd-ink sketch by E. Helen Thompson^ designed to show the 
general composition of the painting .) 
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nod r evening light Let the reader imagine himself 
for a moment withdrawn frt m the *»unds and motion 
of the liv mg world and sent forth alone into this wild 
and wasted plain The earth yields and crumbles be- 
neath lus foot tread he never so lighth for its sub- 
stance is white hollow and carious like the dust} 
wreck of the bones of men • The long knotted grass 
waves and tosses feebly in the evening wind and the 
sliadows of its motion 4nke fc\ enshly along the banks 
of ruin that lift themselves to the sunlight Hillocks 
of moul lermg earth heave around him as if the dead 
beneath were struggling in their sleep scattered 
blocks of black stone four square remnants of mighty 
edifices not one left upon another lie upon them 
to keep them down \ dull purple poisonous haze 
stretches level alorg the desert veiling Us spectral 
wrecks of massy rums on whose rents the red light 
rests like a dvang fire on defiled altars. The blue 
ridge of the \lban Mount lifts itself against a solemn 
space of green clear quiet shy \\ atch towers of 
dark clouds stand steadfastly along the promontones 
of the \ penning ITom the plain to the moun 
tains the shattered aqueducts pier beyond pier 
melt into the darkness like sliadow> and countless 
troops of funeral mourners passing from a nation s 
grave 

Lotus with Claude make a few ideal alterations 
m tins landscape Tirst we will reduce the multi 
tudmous preapices of the Apennines to four sugar 
loaves Secondlv we will remove the Alban Mount 
and put a large dust heap in its stead Next we will 
knock down the greater part of the aqueducts and 
leave only an arch or two that their infinity of length 
may no longer be painful from its monotony For the 
purple mist and declining sun we will substitute a 


WeediavaF^*?* of \ he C“®P*sna Is chiefly formed by detom 

EjT-rnL?" 1 , u ? dtr « b« * bed of White ptuiice exactly rcsem 
* "rnnanta Of boaes. (Note added by RuiUo ) 
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bright blue sky, with round white clouds. Finally, we 
will get rid of the unpleasant ruins in the foreground ; 
we will plant some handsome trees therein, we will 
send for some fiddlers, and get up a dance, and a 
picnic party. 

It will be found, throughout the picture, that the 
same species of improvement is made on the materials 
w'hich Claude had ready to his hand. The descending 
slopes of the city of Rome, towards the pjrramid of 
Cams Cestius, supply not only Imes of the most ex- 
quisite variety and beauty, but matter for contempla- 
tion and reflection m every fragment of their buildings. 
This passage has been idealized by Claude into a set of 
similar round towers, respecting which no idea can be 
formed but that they are uninhabitable, and to W’hich 
no interest can be attached, beyond the difficulty of 
conjecturing what they could have been built for. The 
rains of the temple are rendered unimpressive by the 
juxtaposition of the water-mill, and inexplicable by 
the introduction of the Roman soldiers. The glide of 
the muddy streams of the melancholy Tiber and Anio 
through the Campagna is impressive m itself, but alto- 
gether ceases to be so, when we disturb their stillness 
of motion by a w r eir, adorn their neglected flow' with a 
handsome bridge, and cover their solitary surface with 
punts, nets, and fishermen. 

It cannot, I think, be expected, that landscapes like 
this should have any effect on the human heart, except 
to harden or to degrade it ; to lead it from the love 
of what is simple, earnest, and pure, to what is as 
sophisticated and corrupt in arrangement as erring 
and imperfect in detail. 

( Modern Pamteis, Vol. I., Preface to the 
Second Edition.) 
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Truth in Art — -Raphael’s Cartoon of the 
Charge to St Peter 

I suppose there is no event m the whole life o! Chnst 
to whiai in hours of doubt or fear men turn with 
note anxious thirst to know the close facts of it or 
with more earnest and passionate dwelling upon e\ery 
sellable of its recorded narrative than Christ s ‘how 
mg Himself to His disciples at the lake of Galilee 
There is something pre-eminently open natural full 
fronting our disbelief in this manifestation The 
others recorded after the resurrection were sudden 
phantom like occurring to men in profound sorrow’ 
and weaned agitation of heart not it might seem 
safe judges of what they saw But the agitation was 
now over The> had gone back to their daily work 
thinking still their business lay net wards immcshed 
from the literal rope and drag Simon Peter saith 
unto them I go a fishing They say unto him Wc 
abo go with thee True words enough and having 
far echo bej oid those Galilean hills That night they 
caught nothing but when the morning came m the 
clear 1 ght of it behold a figure stood on the shore 
They were not thinking of anything but their fruitless 
hauls They had no guess w ho it was. It asked them 
simply if they had caught anything And John 
shades his eyes from the morning sun with his hand 
to look who it is and though the glinting of the sea 
too dazzles him he makes out who it is at last and 
poor Simon not to be outrun this time tightens hu> 
fisher s coat about him and dashes in over the nets 
One would has e liked to see him swim those hundred 
yards and stagger to his knees on the beach 
\V ell the others get to the beach too in time in 
such slow way as men in general do get in this world 
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to its true shore, much impeded by that wonderful 
“ dragging the net with fishes " ; but they get there — 
seven of them in all ; — first the Denier, and then the 
slowest believer, and then the quickest believer, and 
then the two throne-seekers, and two more, we know 
not who. 

They sit down on the shore face to face with Him, 
and eat their broiled fish as He bids. And then, to 
Peter, all dripping still, shivering and amazed, staring 
at Christ in the sun, on the other side of the coal fire, 
— thinking a little, perhaps, of what happened by 
another coal fire, when it was colder, and having had no 
word once changed with him by his Master since that 
look of His, — to him, so amazed, comes the question, 
" Simon, lovest thou Me ? ” Try to feel that a little, 
and think of it till it is true to you ; and then, take up 
that infinite monstrosity and hypocrisy — Raphael’s 
Cartoon of the Charge to Peter. ... Note the hand- 
somely curled hair and neatly tied sandals of the men 
who had been out all night in the sea-mists and on the 
slimy decks. Note their convenient dresses for going 
a-fishing, with trains that he a yard along the ground, 
and goodly fringes, — all made to match, an apostolic 
fishing costume. * Note how Peter especially (whose 
chief glory was in his wet coat girt about him, and 
naked limbs) is enveloped in folds and fringes, so as to 
luieel and hold his keys with grace. No fire of coals 
at all, nor lonely mountain shore, but a pleasant 
Italian landscape, full of villas and churches, and a 
flock of sheep to be pointed at ; and the whole group 
of Apostles, not round Christ, as they would have been 
naturally, but straggling away in a fine, that they 
may all be shown. 

The simple truth is, that the moment we look at the 
picture we feel our belief of the whole thing taken 

* I suppose Raphael intended a reference to Nuin. xv. 38 ; but 
if he did, the blue riband, or “ vitta,” as it is in the Vulgate, should 
have been on the borders too. (Note added by Ruskin.) 

( 2 , 8 - 47 ) 


13 
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away There is visibly no possibility cd that group 
ever having existed in any place or on any occasion 
It is all a mere mythic absurdity and faded concoction 
of fringes muscular arms and curly heads of Greek 
philosophers. 

\ Modern Pairjtti Not 111 chap 4 ) 


An Example of Sincere Sacred Art— 

A Picture by Paul Veronese 

There is one d stinction of the \ cry highest import 
between the treatment of sacred subjects bv Venetian 
painters and by all others 

Throughout the rest of Italy pictv had become 
abstract and opposed theoretically to worldly life 
hence the Florentine and Umbrian painters generally 
separated their Saints from living men They de- 
lighted in imaginary scenes of spintual perfectness — 
Paradw*; and companies of the redeemed at the 
judgment — glorified meetings of martyrs — ma 
donnas surrounded by circles of angels. If which was 
rare definite portraitures of living men were intro- 
duced these nail characters formed a land of chorus 
or attendant company taking no part m the action 
At \enice all this was reversed and so boldly as at 
first to shock with its «eemmg irreverence a spectator 
accustomed to the formalities and abstractions of the 
so-called Sacred schools The madonnas are no more 
seated apart on their thrones the saints no more 
breathe celestial air They are on our own plain 
ground — nay here in our houses with us. All kind of 
worldly business going on in their presence fearlessly 
our own friends and respected acquaintances with all 
their mortal faults ana in their mortal flesh looking 
at them face to face unalarmed nay our dearest 
children playmgwith their pet dogsat Christ s very feet. 
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I once myself thought this irreverent How fool- 
1 lily 1 \s if children whom He loved could play 
anywhere* be 

Ilit picture mo<t illustrative of this feeling ts per- 
haps that at Dresden of \ cronese s family painted by 
htmsilf 

Hew ishes to represe nt them as happy and honoured 
The lx-st happines-, and highest honour he can imagine 
for them is that they should be presented to the ala 
donna to wh< rn therefore they arc being brought by 
th three virtues — Faith Hope and Chanty 

The \ irgin stands in a recess tnhmd two marble 
shafts such as m ly lx. seen ui any house belonging to 
an old family in \ mice She places th«. bov Clinst on 
the edge of \ balu trade before her At her side are 
St John tht Baptist and St Jerome This group 
occupies the left side of the picture The pillars «cen 
•tdewiys divide it from the group formed by the 
\ irtucs w ith the wife and children of \ eronesc He 
himself stands a little behind his hands dasped in 
pray cr 

His wife kneels full m front a strong Venetian 
woman well advanced in years ^he has brought up 
her children m fear of God and is not afrud to meet 
the Virgins eves ^he gazes steadfastly on them, 
her proud hi ad and gentle self possessed face are 
relieved in one broad mass of shadow against a space 
of light formed by the white robes of Faith who stands 
beside her — guardian and companion Perhaps a 
somewhat disappointing Faith at find sight for her 
face is not in any special way exalted or refined. 
Veronese knew that Faith had to companion simple 
and slow hearted people perhaps oftener than able or 
refined people — docs not therefore insist upon her 
being severely intellectual or looking as if 'he were 
always in the best company So die is only dts 
tingimhod by her pure white (not bnght white) dress 
her delicate hand her golden hair drifted m light 
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ripples across her breast, from which the white robes 
fall nearly in the shape of a shield — the shield of Faith. 
A little behind her stands Hope ; she also, at first, not 
to most people a recognizable Hope. We usually 
paint Hope as young, and joyous. Veronese knows 
better. The young hope is vain hope — passing away 
in rain of tears ; but the Hope of Veronese is aged, 
assured, remaining when all else has been taken away. 
" For tribulation worketh patience, to patience ex- 
perience, and experience hope ; ” and that hope 
maketh not ashamed. 

She has a black veil on her head. 

Then again, in the front, is Charity, red-robed; 
stout in the arms, — a servant of all work. She ; but 
small-headed, not being given specially to thinking ; 
soft-eyed, her hair braided brightly ; her lips rich red, 
sweet-blossoming. She has got some work to do even 
now, for a nephew of Veronese is doubtful about com- 
ing forward, and looks very humbly and penitently 
towards the Virgin — his life perhaps not having been 
quite so exemplary as might at present be wished. 
Faith reaches her small white hand lightly back to him, 
lays the tips of her fingers lightly on his ; but Charity 
takes firm hold of him by the wrist from behind, and 
will push him on presently, if he still hangs back. 

In front of the mother kneel her two eldest children, 
a girl of about sixteen, and a boy a year or two younger. 
They are both rapt in adoration, — the boy’s being the 
deepest. Nearer us, at their left side, is a younger 
boy, about nine years old — a black-eyed fellow, full of 
life — and evidently his father’s darling (for Veronese 
has put him full in light in the front ; and given him a 
beautiful white silken jacket, barred with black, that 
nobody may ever miss seeing him to the end of time). 
He is a little shy about being presented to the Ma- 
donna, and for the present has got behind the pillar, 
blushing, but opening his black eyes wide ; he is just 
summoning courage to peep round and see if she looks 
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kind A still \oungrr child about six years old » 
re-Oh frightened and has run back to his mother 
catering hold of her dress at the waist She throws 
her right arm round him and over him with caqmsitc 
in«tincti\c action not moving her eyes from the Ma 
donna s fact Last of -01 the j oungest child perhaps 
about three \rarx old is m ither frightened nor inter 
ested hut finds the ccremonv tedious and is trying to 
coax the dog to play with nim but the dog which 
is one of tl c little curls short no«ed fnngv pawed 
things which ail Venetian ladies petted will not now 
be coaxed Tor the dog is tl c list link nt the chain of 
Irwcnng fethng and takes his doggi h views oi the 
matter lie cannot understand first how tlu. Jla 
donna got into the house nor &eeondh "h> she is 
allow cd to stay disturbing the family and taking ail 
their attention from his dogship Vnd he is walking 
away much offended 

{\l<xttri\ Pain trt \ol V Pt i* chap 3) 


“ Good Taste is a Moral Quality ” 

AH good architecture 15 the expression of national 
life and character and it 15 produced by a prevalent 
and eager national taste or d -sire for beaut} And I 
want you to think a little of the deep significance of 
this w ord taste for no statement of mine has been 
more earnestly or oftener controv erted than that good 
taste is a moral quality No say many of my 
antagonists taste is one thing morality is another 
Tell us what is pretty we shall be glad to know that 
but w e need no sermons — ev en were y ou able to preach 
them which may be doubted 

Permit me therefore to fortify this old doctrine of 
nunc somewhat Taste is not only a part and an 
index of morality —it is the only morality The first. 
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and last, and closest trial question to any living 
creature is, “ What do you like ? ” Tell me what you 
like, and I’ll tell you what you are. Go out into the 
street and ask the first man or woman you meet, what 
their " taste " is ; and if they answer candidty, you 
know them, body and soul. " You, my friend in the 
rags, with the unsteady gait, what do you like ? ” “A 
pipe, and a quartern of gin.” I know you. " You, 
good woman with the quick step and tidy bonnet, 
what do you like ? ” "A swept hearth and a clean 
tea-table ; and my husband opposite me, and a baby 
at my breast.” Good, I know you also. “ You, 
little girl, with the golden hair and the soft eyes, what 
do you like ? ” *' My canary, and a run among the 

wood hyacinths.” “ You, little boy noth the dirty 
hands, and the low forehead, what do you like ? ” 
“ A shy at the sparrows, and a game at pitch farth- 
ing.” Good, we know them all now. What more 
need we ask ? 

" Nay,” perhaps you answer ; “ we need rather to 
ask what these children and people do, than what they 
like. If they do right, it is no matter that they like 
what is wrong ; and if they do wrong, it is no matter 
that they like what is right. Doing is the great 
thing ; and it does not matter that the man likes 
drinking, so that he does not drink ; nor that the little 
girl likes to be kind to her canary, if she will not learn 
her lessons ; nor that the little boy likes throwing 
stones at the sparrows, if he goes to the Sunday 
School.” Indeed, for a short time, and in a provisional 
sense, this is true. For if, resolutely, people do what 
is right, in time to come they like doing it. But they 
only are in a right moral state when they have come to 
like doing it ; and as long as they don't like it, they 
are still in a vicious state. The man is not in health 
of body who is always thinking of the bottle in the 
cupboard, though he bravely bears his thirst ; but the 
man who heartily enioys water in the morning, and 
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wine in the cv eninfj each in its proper quantity 
lime Vml the entire object of true education is to 
make pcoj le not merely do the right things hut r «?0 
the ngnt things —-not inertly inuustnous hut to Jot* 
industry —not mcnJj teamed but to lot e knowledge 
— not merely pure but to lose punty — not mertij 
Just but to hunger and thirst after justice 

(Oc-trn of 11 i/J 0!nf II) 


The Art of a Great Sculptor — Tomb of 
liana tli Carctto 

Between the cold seventy which cannot reach the 
tenderness of death and the viv id insolence which for 
gets its power is placed this perfect tomb — a «<7?« 
portraiture of an infinite peace — laid as it were 
between the living and the dead— Chnst s word 
spoken in perpetual marble She is not dead— but 
slccpcth 

And now let mi ask you to note one by one the con 
ditions m the mind of the sculptor and the modes in 
which he must use reserve or forbid his own ima 
guiation skill and pride to obtain such a result 
as this Abo\ c all things first he must subdue his 
pnde or at least hu lot e of applause He must de- 
rive no praise from the unfeeling Ev cry decoration 
that can be parted with he refuses there is no fringe 
or embroidery here to be played with in presence of 
death All terror also he refuses there is no ghostli 
ness of winding sheet no wasting of sickness on the 
features All curiosity he refuses there is no fine un 
pressing of the pillow by the head no subtle crumpling 
of the wrinkles of the dress about the bmbs Nay all 
too attractive extreme of the fairest truth he refuses 
a lock of the hair escapes from its fillet and trembles 
loosely down upon the cheek with a perfect tenderness 
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•&dvliad : Gtiiberti or Luca della Robbia touched it, 
ittvoifldLave been so soft, so finishedly like hair, that 
sthf eye itvight have been caught by it, and the meaner 
vtiiought^intended — how wonderful. Not so with 
^uerda^'t,rX;vfew quiet resolute touches, ineffably 
subtle arid cunpercei ved in their skill, and the lock lies 
jOh-fhei'cheek ■indeed, but you do not look at it — only 
^abthe.'face:'’; tv];. . 

; i||Again, he is as much master of all the laws of balance 
and weightin the human body as Michael Angelo him- 
^sSif; i '.::But’he does not want you to think of balances 
for weight;':; ; -Jn Michael Angelo's Adonis, or David, or 
;^y^ight;tqr/Boimd Slave you instantly think how 
ilahguid the Adonis, how balanced in youthful strength 
^»fe.“3Hyid;"h6w deep in dreams the Twilight, how 
'bowe'd in tqil'the Slave ; and had Michael Angelo cut 
^Ihs^yoU'Wbtdd have felt instantly how heavily she lies 
ifA-Kow^dead.;; ;-Not so Quercia. He will not let you 
^ank^dfgaafyfliing secondary for an instant— -not of 
nqtdf death, and least of all, of him or his know- 
f^dgebytThe young matron lies at rest, like a fallen 
mcnveriiiyHer hands are crossed as they fall, not on her 
: 'br^ast-~thaf ywould have been too emotional for 
iQhennaC,*^o'niy)so. Any other sculptor would have 
;5?®-4d;themf daintily beautiful ; not he. They axe just 
P4ttiral,ieyfea riot tapered to tire finger-ends a bit, but 
f’°!™1?sh/;Ithpugh small and soft ; just a simple lady s 
wands j-faid^bne on the other as easily as if she had 
^hbfhat-'Thoment put them so. You don’t think of 
^WHfit ,; '.pretty hands,” still less, How 
!'. e M u isitely.,Jthey 1 are cut.” But try to draw them, 
^^o^wiU : lfind- dimpled Nature herself not more 
^nutable;v4 ; .i%-' • 

j|’^g?un yyith;all This reserve and restraint of power, 
|^,^|dpne'Avith such consummate point that, had ne 
|~^b|®3-ffherf61ds;of'the drapery entirely by natural 
ifel^itffie.'statueAvduld have been deceptive, ana every 
;MP.9l:wbmd;haveSa'D'ed at it for its deception. Quercia 
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will not have it so I must not have the mob coming 
here he thinks to sec how like marble can be to 
clothes he arranges the dress os cr the breast in per- 
fectly natural but dose-drawn folds and thus permits 
the soft outline of the form beneath but from the 
shoulder he draws these terminal folds straight to the 
feet The) would be onl) possible if the statue was 
erect nor then in this continuousness no drapery 
unless under tension could take so unbroken lines 
whereas these arc not even absolute!) straight, but 
curves of extreme subtlety 

How can I defend thts * you wall ask me I do rot 
morel) defend 1 assert it for the protecting excellence 
of the statue but I must ask )ou to let me defer 
defence of it till next lecture for to-dav I onl) want to 
tell )ou all the points to be noted and has e no tune for 
thts debate which runs into metaphysics 

Tor the final point then Hitherto we have seen 
Quercia thinking only of his chief subject admitting 
no secondary motive for a moment. One at last he 
admits lie has giv cn humanit) in all its perfectness, 
accepting the glon, of death beside it he wnll put the 
lower creature m its obedience watching the mystery 
of death He has put Ilafia s dog at her feet which 
rest upon him A bull terrier he is as far as I know 
dogs nghtly chosen whether b) liana herself or by 
Quercia for her as the most faithful. He takes the 
place hen. of the old heraldic hound or other merely 
symbolic creature But this dog of Quercias is 
Jiving he lays his paws on the outer fold of lus mis 
tress s dress lies utterly quiet under her feet the hem 
of the dress just sweeping past his breast and down 
oyer one of his paws. His head only is turned to w atch 
the face \\ ill she not wake then 7 

{Schools ofArttn Florence \ ) 
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■tifepn. Sculpture : the Distinction between 
^H ;: ^|>Hand-work and Machine-work 

early in this essay, that hand-work might 
Galways’ be known from machine-work ; observing, 
however, at the same time, that it was possible for 
‘then to turn themselves into machines, and to reduce 
(theirlabour to the machine level ; but so long as men 
: wbrk";'os 'men, putting their heart into what they do, 

' and doing their best, it matters not how bad workmen 
Kthey may be, there will be that in the handling which 
jis above all price : it util be plainly seen that some 
^places have been delighted in more than others — that 
'/there have been a pause, and a care about them ; and 
f;tHeh(there will come careless bits, and fast bits ; and 
/hefe'therchisel will have struck hard, and there lightly, 
Jand/anon. timidly ; and if the man’s mind as well as 
t'liis/heart went until his work, all this will be in the 
-'right places, and each part will set off the other ; and 
igthe; effect of the whole, as compared with the same 
^design cut- by a machine or a lifeless hand, will he like 
'JtHat of poetry Well read and deeply felt to that of the 
saihe/verses jangled by rote. There are many to 
^yhoirif. the difference is imperceptible; but to those 
J-wholOve poetry it is everything — they had rather not 
Zhbbr.it/at all, than hear it ill read ; and to those who 
/.IdyeiAtfchitecture, the life and accent of the hand are 
'/everything.,- They had rather not have ornament at 
/kll;r,thah see it ill cut — deadly cut, that is. I canno 
?i.tpo;dfteh'repeat, it is not coarse cutting, it is not bran 
’^cutting,' that is necessarily bad ; but it is cold cuttog 

ftrrrthedpbk of equal trouble everyvyhere— -the smooth 
^diffused tranquillity of heartless pains— tlie regularity 
•./of/a/plbugh' in a level field. The chill is more 1 'e y, 
/•uideed^toZ/show itself in finished work than m any-, 
’^er^fiaenVcppl and tire as they complete : ana u. 
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completeness is thought to be \ csted m polish and to 
be attainable by help of sand paper we may as well 
gi\c the work to the engine lathe at once But rigM 
fmi h is simply the full rendering of the intended 
impression and htgk finish is the rendering of a well 
intended and vivid impression and it is oftener got 
by rough than fine handling I am not sure whether 
it is frequently enough obser\ ed that sculpture is not 
the mere cutting of the form of anything in stone it 
is the cutting of the effect of it \ ery often the true 
form in the marble would not be in the least like 
itself The sculptor must paint with his chisel half 
his touches are not to realize but to put power into 
the form they are touches of light and shadow and 
raise a ndge or sink a hollow not to represent an 
actual ndge or hollow but to get a line of light or 
a spot of darkness In a coarse way this Kind of 
execution is \ cry marked in old Trench woodwork 
the inses of the e\cs of its chimcnc monsters being cut 
boldly into holes which variously placed and always 
dark give all kinds of strange and startling expres- 
sions averted and askance to the fantastic counte- 
nances. Perhaps the highest examples of this kind of 
sculpture-painting arc the works of Miho da Fiesole , 
their best effects being reached by strange angular 
and seemingly rude touches of the chisel The bps of 
one of the children on the tombs in the church of the 
Badia appear only half finished when they are seen 
close yet the expression is farther earned and more 
ineffable than in any piece of marble I has e cv er seen 
especially considering its delicacy and the softness of 
the child features In a sterner kind that of the 
statues in the saensty of St Lorenzo equals it and 
there again by incompletion I know no example of 
work in which the forms are absolutely true and com 
plete where such a result is attained 

[Seven Lamps of Architecture V The 
lamp of Life ) 
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’ 1 

s ; ' J 

sympathy and Humour in the Sculptor’s Art 

1 * n *» , r 

all probably laiow the beautiful photographs 
4 “ ave bsen published within the last year or two 
* fr e P or ?hes of the Cathedral of Amiens. I hold one 
ofithese-up to you (merely that you may know what I 
am talking about, as of course you cannot see the de- 
tail at this distance, but you will recognize the sub- 
ject). Have you ever considered how much sympathy, 
and how much humour, are developed m filling this 
*I+tt doorvva y these sculptures of the history of 
^t- Honore (and, by the way, considenng how often 
tve English are now driving up and down the rue St. 
Honore, we may as well know as much of the saint as 
the old architect cared to tell us) ? You know, m all 
legends of saints who ever were bishops, the first thing 
you are told of them is that they didn’t want to be 
bishops. So here is St. Honore, who doesn’t want to 
.be a bishop, sitting sulkily in the comer , he hugs lus 
book with both hands, and won’t get up to take his 
crosier ; and here are all the city aldermen of Amiens 
come to poke him up ; and all the monks in the town 
IP a great puzzle what they shall do for a bishop if St. 
Honore won’t be ; and here’s one of the monks m the 
opposite comer who is quite cool about it, and thinks 
they’ll get on well enough without St Honore, — you 
see .that in his face perfectly. At last St. Honore 
consents to be bishop, and here he sits m a throne, 
■bid has his book now grandly on a desk instead of lus 
knees, and he directs one of the village curates how to 
and relics in a Wood; here is the wood, and here is 
die village curate, and here are the tombs, with the 
°.PPes of St. Victorien and Gentien in them. 

After this, St.Honore performs grand mass, and the 
Miracle 1 occurs of the appearance of a hand blessing 
the wafer, which occurrence afterwards was painted 
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for the arms of the abbey Then St Honord dies 
and here is his tomb with his statue on the ton, md 
miracles are being performed at it— a deaf man having 
his car touched and a blind man groping his way up 
to the tomb with Jus dog Thm here is a great pro- 
cession in honour of the relics of St Honord and 
und r his coffin are some enpy les being healed and 
the coffin itself is put atxwi the bar winch separates 
the cross from the 1 nv< r subjects because the tradi 
tion is that the figure on th» crucifix of the Church of 
St I trmtn bowed its head m tukm of acceptance as 
the relics of St Honord passed beneath 
Now just consider the amount of sympathy with 
human nature and observance of it shown m this one 
bas-rUuf the sympathy with di nutmg monks with 
puzzled aldermen with nu lane holy recluse with 
tnumj hant prelate with palsy stricken poverty with 
ecclesiastical magnificence or miracle working faith 
Consider how much intellect was needed in the archi 
tect how much observance of nature before he 
could give the expression to these various figures — 
cast these multitudinous draperies— design these nch 
and quaint fragments of tombs and altars — weave 
wm^pcrfect animation the entangled brandies of the 

(TA« Tu-o Paths Lecture IX ) 


Restoration 

ra mnfrT thc P ubl, c nor by those who have the 
m °numents is the true meaning of the 
d£tr,w,™‘ t!l n J* nd 1 ersto od It means the most total 
a bm,dsn g can suffer a destruction 
^ n ° re mnants can be gathered a dc- 
wth false dicnption of tlie 
P° not let ^ deceive ourselves m 
wus important marter it is impossible as impossible 
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as to raise the dead, to restore anything that has ever 
been great or beautiful in architecture. That which 
I' have above insisted upon as the life of the whole, 
that spirit which is given only by the hand and eye of 
•the workman, can never be recalled. Another spirit 
hiay be given by another time, and it is then a new 
building ; but the spirit of the dead workman cannot 
be'; summoned up, and commanded to direct other 
hands, and other thoughts. And as for direct and 
simple copying, it is palpably impossible. What copy- 
ing can there be of surfaces that have been worn half 
an- inch down ? The whole finish of the work was in 
the half-inch that is gone ; if you attempt to restore 
that finish, you do it conjecturally ; if you copy what 
is left, granting fidelity to be possible (and what care, 
dr. watchfulness, or cost can secure it), how is the 
new work better than the old ? There was yet in the 
old some life, some mysterious suggestion of what it 
had: been, and of what it had lost ; some sweetness 
iriithe gentle lines which rain and sun had wrought. 
There can be none in the brute hardness of tire new 
carving. ... 

-’.‘ Do not let us talk then of restoration. The thing is 
a Tie from beginning to end. Y ou may make a model 
of ’a building as you may of a corpse, and your model 
may have tire shell of the old walls within it as your 
cast might have the skeleton, with what advantage I 
neither see nor care : but the old building is de- 
stroyed, and that more totally and mercilessly than if 
it. -had sunk into a mass of clay : more has been 
gleaned out of desolated Nineveh than ever will be out 
oflrebuilt Milan. But, it is said, there may come a 
necessity for restoration ! Granted. Look the neces- 
sity, frill in the face, and understand it on its own terms. 
It is; a necessity for destruction. Accept it as such, 
pull thebuilding down, throw its stones into neglected 
' comers; (brake ballast of them, or mortar, if you will; 
hub 'do ■ it : honestly, and do not set up a Lie in their 
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place And look that necessity m the face before it 
comes and you may pnvrat it The principle of 
modem times (a prompt which I believe at least in 
I ranee to be systematically acted on by the masons 
in order to find therowlcrs work as Uic abbey of St. 
Ouen was pulled dewn b\ the magistrates of the town 
by the wav of giving w >rk to sr, me ngrints ) is to 
neglect buildings first and restore them afterwards. 
Take proper care of tour monuments and you will 
not need to restore ih. m A few sheets of lead put in 
time upon a roof a few dead leases and sticks swept 
in time out of a wit< r -course wall sav e both roof and 
wills from nun Watch an old building with an 
anxious rare guard it as best >ou may , and at any 
cost from every influtnce of dilapidation. Count its 
stones a» you would j< w«U of a crown set w-atches 
about it as if at tin gate-, of i besieged city , bind it 
together with iron where it loosens stay it with tim- 
ber when it declines do not can. about the un- 
sightliness of the aid bettir a crutch than a lost 
limb and do this tenderly and rev ercntlv and con- 
tinually and many i generation will still be bom and 
pass away beneath its shadow Its evil dij must 
come at last but li t it come declaredly and openly , 
and let no dishonouring and false substitute deprive it 
of the funeral offices of memory 

(Srrrn Lamps of Archxtetturt \ I The 
Camp of Memory ) 



PASSAGES, MAINLY ARGUMENTATIVE, 
ON POLITICAL ECONOMY AND SOCIAL 
REFORM 

What is Political Economy ? 

Political economy (the economy of a State, or of 
citizens) consists simply in the production, preserva- 
tion, and distribution, at fittest time and place, of use- 
ful and pleasurable things. The farmer who cuts his 
hay at the right time ; the shipwright who drives his 
bolts well home in sound wood ; the builder who lays 
good bricks in well-tempered mortar ; the housewife 
who takes care of her furniture in the parlour, and 
guards against all waste in her kitchen ; the singer 
who rightly disciplines, and never overstrains her 
voice, are all political economists in the true and final 
sense : adding continually to the riches and well-being 
of the nation to which they belong. „ 

But mercantile economy, the economy of merces 
or of " pay,” signifies the accumulation, in the hands 
of individuals, of legal or moral claim upon, or power 
over, the labour of others ; every such claim imply- 
ing precisely as much poverty or debt on one side, as 
it implies riches or right on the other. . • • 

Now, the establishment of such inequality cannot 
be shown in the abstract to be either advantageous or 
disadvantageous to the body of the nation. . . - bor 
the eternal and inevitable law in this matter is, that 

(2,847) 209 14 
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the bcneficnlncss of the inequality depends first chi 
the methods b\ which it w-is accomplished and 
secondly on the purposes to which it is applied 
It is impossd 1c to conclude of my given mass of 
acquired wealth merely bv the fact of its existence 
wl ether it unifies good or tul to the nation in the 
midst of which it exists Its real % alue depends on the 
moral sign attached to it just as sternly as that of a 
matlcmatical quantity depends on the algebraical 
sign attached to it An> gi'cn accumulation of com 
mcrcial wealth may be indicative on the one hand 
of faithful industries progressive energies and pro- 
ductive ingenuities or on the other it m3} be 
indicative of mortalluxury merciless tyranny ruinous 
chicafie Some treasures are heavy with human tears 
as an ill stored han cst with untimely rain and some 
gold is brighter m sun-dune than it is in substance 

One mass of money is the outcome of action 
which has created —another of action which has 
annihilated — ton tunes as much in the gathering of 
it such and such strong hands hav e been paralysed 
as if they had been numbed by nightshade so many 
strong men s courage broken so many productive 
operations hindered this and the other false direc 
tion given to labour and lying image of prosperity set 
up on Dura plains * dug into sev en times heated 
furnaces Tliat which seems to be wealth may in 
venty be only the gilded index of far reaching nun 
a wTecker s handful of coin gleaned from the beach to 
which he has beguded an argosy a camp-follower s 
bundle of rags unwTapped from the breasts of goodly 
soldiers dead the purchase pieces of potter s fields 
wherein shall be buned together the citizen and the 
stranger t 

And therefore the idea that directions can be given 
for the gaining of wealth irrespectively of the con 

* Dan Ui i t Matt xxvil 6 7 
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sideration of its moral sources, or that any general and 
technical law of purchase and gairt can be set down for 
■national practice, is perhaps the most insolently 
futile of all that ever beguiled men through their 
vices. So far as I know, there is not in history record 
of anything so disgraceful to the human intellect as 
the modem idea that the commercial text, " Buy in 
the cheapest market and sell in the dearest,” repre- 
sents, or under any circumstances could represent, an 
available principle of national economy. Buy in the 
cheapest market ? — yes ; but what made your market 
cheap ? Charcoal may be cheap among your roof 
timbers after a fire, and bricks may be cheap in your 
streets after an earthquake ; but fire and earthquake 
may not therefore be national benefits. Sell in the 
dearest ? — yes, truly ; but what made your market 
dear? You sold your bread well to-day: was it to 
a dying man who gave his last coin for it, and will 
never need bread more ; or to a rich man who to- 
morrow will bu}' your farm over your head; or to 
a soldier on his way to pillage the bank in which you 
have put your fortune ? 

None of these things you can know. One thing only 
can you know : namely, whether this dealing of yours 
is a just and faithful one, which is all you need concern 
yourself about respecting it ; sure thus to have done 
your own part in bringing about ultimate^ in the 
world a state of things which will not issue in pillage 
or in death. 

(Unto this Last , II.) 


What is Wealth ? 

“ To be wealthy,” says Mr. Mill, *' is to have a large 
stock of useful articles.” * 

* John Stuart Mill (1806-73). The phrase quoted by Ruskin is 
in Mill’s Principles of Political Economy. 
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I accept this definition On!> let us perfectly under- 
stand it 

\\ c lias e therefore to ascertain m the abo\e defini 
tion first what is the meaning of having or the 
nature of Possession Then what is the meaning of 
useful or the nature of Utility 
And first of possession At the crossing of the tran 
septs of Milan Cathedral has lam for three hundred 
years the embalmed body of St Carlo Borromeo It 
holds a golden crosier and has a cross of emeralds on 
its breast Admitting the crosier and emeralds to be 
useful articles is the body to be considered as having 
them ? Do they in the politico-economical sense of 
property belong to it > If not and if we may there- 
fore conclude generally that a dead body cannot 
possess property what degree and period of animation 
in the body wifi render possession possible ? 

As thus lateh in a wreck of a Californian shin one 
of the passengers fastened a belt about him with two 
hundred pounds of gold in it with which he was found 
afterwards at the bottom Now as he was sinking — 
had he the gold 5 or had the gold him > 

And if instead of sinkmg him m the «ea by its 
weight the gold had struck him on the forehead and 
thereby caused incurable disease — suppose paby or 
insanity — would the gold in that case has e been more 
a possession than in the first ? W ithont pressing 
the inquiry up through instances of gradually in 
creasingly vital power o\cr the gold (which I will 
howe\ cr gi\ e if they are asked for) I presume the 
reader will see that possession or having is not an 
absolute but a gradated power and consists not 
only in the quantity or nature of the thing possessed 
but also (and m a greater degree) in its suitableness 
to the person possessing it and in his vital power to 
use it 

And our definition of wealth expanded becomes 

The possession of useful articles which ice can use 
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This is a very serious change. For wealth, instead of 
depending merely on a " have," is thus seen to depend 
on a " can.” . . . 

So much for our verb. Next for our adjective. 
What is the meaning of " useful" ? 

The inquiry is closely connected with the last. For 
what is capable of use, in the hands of some persons, 
is capable, in the hands of others, of the opposite of 
use, called commonly " from-use,” or " ab-use." And 
it depends on the person much more than on the 
article, whether its usefulness or ab-usefulness will be 
the quality developed in it. . . . Hence it follows that 
if a thing is to be useful, it must be not only of an 
availing nature, but in availing hands. . . . 

Wealth, therefore, is " The Possession of the 
Valuable by the Valiant " ; and in considering it as 
a power existing in a nation, the two elements, the 
value of the thing, and the valour of its possessor, 
must be estimated together. 

( Unto this Last, IV.) 


Rich and Poor 

I think you would feel somewhat uneasy and as if 
I were not treating my subject honestly, or speaking 
from my heart, if I proceeded in my lecture under the 
supposition that all rich people were idle. You would 
be both unjust and unwise if you allowed me to say 
that ; — not less unjust than the rich people, who say 
that all the poor are idle, and will never work if they 
can help it, or more than they can help. 

For indeed the fact is, that there are idle poor, and 
idle rich. Many a beggar is as lazy as if he had ten 
thousand a year ; and many a man of large fortune is 
busier than his errand-boy, and never would think of 
stopping in the street to play marbles. So that, in a 
large view, the distinction between workers and idlers, 
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as between honest men and knaves runs through the 
sen heart and innermost nature of men of all ranks 
and in all positions There is a working class — strong 
and happy — among both nch and poor there is 
an idle class — weak wicked and miserable — among 
both nch and poor And the worst of the rmsunder 
standings arising between the two orders come of the 
unlucky fact that the wise of one class (how little wise 
in this ') habitual]} contemplate the foolish of the 
otter If the busy nch people watched and rebuked 
the idle nch people all would be right among t! cm 
and if the busy poor people watched and rebuked the 
idle poor people all would be nght among them But 
each look for the faults of the other A hard working 
man of property u> particular!} offended b} an idle 
beggar and an orderly but poor workman is natur 
ally intolerant of the licentious luxury of the nch 
And what is se\ ere judgment in the minds of the just 
men of either class becomes fierce enmity in the un 
just-— but among the unjust only None but the dis- 
solute among the poor look upon the nch as their 
natural enemies or desire to pillage their houses and 
their property None but the dissolute among the 
nch speak in opprobnous terms of the vices and 
follies of the poor 

Now this distinction between nch and poor rests on 
two bases \\ ithin its proper limits on a basis which 
is lawful and everlastingly necessary beyond them 
on a basis unlawful and everlastingly corrupting the 
frame work of society The lawful basis of wealth is 
that a man who works should be paid the fair value 
of his work and that if he does not choose to spend 
it to-day he should have free leave to keep it and 
spend it to-morrow Thus an industnous man work 
mg daily and laying by daily attains at last the 
P^ion of an accumulated «um of wealth to which 
he has absolute nght The idle person who will not 
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work, and the wasteful person who lays nothing by, 
at the end of the same time will be doubly poor — poor 
in possession, and dissolute in moral habit ; and he 
will then naturally covet the money which the other 
has saved. And if he is then allowed to attack the 
other, and rob him of his well-earned wealth, there is 
no more any motive for saving, or any reward for good 
conduct ; and all society is thereupon dissolved, or 
exists only in systems of rapine. Therefore the first 
necessity of social life is the clearness of national 
conscience in enforcing the law — that he should keep 
who has justly earned. 

{Crown of Wild Olive,!.) 


What is Wise Work ? 

There are three tests of wise work : — that it must 
be honest, useful, and cheerful. 

I. It is honest. I hardly know anything more 
strange than that you recognize honesty in play, and 
you do not in work. In your lightest games, you have 
always some one to see what you call fair-play. In 
boxing, you must hit fair ; in racing, start fair. 
Your English watchword is " fair-play,” your English 
hatred, foul-play. Did it never strike you that you 
wanted another watchword also, " fair-work,” and 
another and bitterer hatred , — " foul -work ” ? Your 
prize-fighter has some honour in him yet : and so 
have the men in the ring round him : they will judge 
him to lose the match, by foul hitting. But your 
prize-merchant gains his match by foul selling, and no 
one cries out against that ! You drive a gambler out 
of the gambling-room who loads dice, but you leave a 
tradesman in flourishing business, who loads scales 1 
For observe, all dishonest dealing is loading scales. 
What difference does it make whether I get short 
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weight adulterate substance or dishonest fabric—- 
unless that flaw in the substance or fabric u the worse 
evil of the two ? Give me short measure of food and 
I only lose by y ou but give me adulterate food and 
I die by you 

Here then is >our chief duty you workmen and 
tradesmen to be true to younchcs and to us who 
would help you We can do nothing for \ou nor you 
for yourselves without honesty Get that you get 
all without that your suffrages your reforms your 
free trade measures your institutions of science are 
all in vain It is useless to put your heads together 
if you cant put your hearts together Shoulder to 
shoulder right hand to right hand among yourselves 
and no wrong hand to anybody else and you 11 win 
the world yet 

II Then secondly wise work is useful. No man 
minds or ought to mind its being hard if only it 
comes to something but when it is hard and comes 
to nothing when all our bees business turns to 
spider s and for honeycomb we ha' e only resultant 
cobweb blown away by the next breeze — that is the 
cruel thing for the worker \ et do we ever ask our 
selves personally or even nationally whether our 
work is coming to anything or not ? We don t care 
to keep wl at has been nobly done still less do we 
care to do nobly what others would keep and 
least of all to make the work itself useful instead of 
deadly to the doer so as to exert lus life indeed but 
not to waste it Of all wastes the greatest waste y ou 
can commit is the waste of labour If you went down 
in the morning into your dairy and found that your 
youngest child had got down before you and that 
he and the cat were at play together and that he had 
poured out all the cream on the floor for the cat to lap 
up you would scold the child and be sorry the cream 
was wasted But if instead of wooden bowls with 
rook m them there are golden bowls with human life 
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i" stead of the t0 Phy with,— the 
; and you yourself the player ; and 
.. mstead of leaving that golden bowl to be broken by 
the ; fountain, you break it in the dust your- 
>w U '. aild ; P ou F the human life out on the ground for 
;,- ^“Sad;to lick up — that is no waste ! 

hatj^.you perhaps think, " to waste the labour of 
^men-is^ot to kill them." Is it not ? I should like to 
Know- how you could kill them more utterly,- — kill 
.f'®. second deaths, seventh deaths, hundred- 
pid deaths ? It is the slightest way of killing to stop 
^v^^Ahreath. Nay, the hunger, and the cold, and 
■ ; J r^'.^uistung bullets — our love messengers between 
nation, — have brought pleasant messages 
ao rnany a man before now : orders of sweet release, 

— av ® t° go where he will be most welcome 

x ■ happy. At the worst you do but shorten his 
you do not corrupt his life. But if you put him 
v? :?,??. e ;labour, if you bind his thoughts, if you blind 
jus/eyes, if, you blunt his hopes, if you steal his joys, 
u youistunt his body, and blast his soul, and at last 
» .him not so much as strength to reap the poor 
;in?S|b\'Iiis : degradation, but gather that for yourself, 
: ai ?o-, dismiss, him to the grave, when you have done 
^^mmphaving, as far as in you lay, made the walls 

ot, (though, indeed, I fancy 

: our family vaults will hold 
day than the sod over the 
think is no waste, and no 

^{Ip Thfenf lastly, wise work is cheerful, as a child’s 
Su-Pnttmg its trust in its father, it is careful 
t^AO^Pgrpheing full of love to every creature, it is 
fifPjy ^waysi ’whether in its play or its duty. Well, 
^^t srthe great worker's character also. Taking no 
^^SliPfor the morrow ; taking thought only for the 



Ecclesiastes xii. 6. 
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duty of the day , trusting somebody' else to take can; 
of to-morrow , knowing indeed wltnt labour is, but 
not what sorrow is , and always ready for nlay — 
beautiful play. For lovely human play is like the 
play of the Sun There’s a worker for you He, 
steadv' to his time, is set as a strong man to nm hts 
course, but also he rejoiceih as a strong man to run 
his course See how he plavs in the morning, with 
the mists below, and the clouds above. with a ray 
here, and a flash there, and a «how er of jewels e\ ery- 
where , — that s the Sun s play and great human 
play is like his — all \ arious — all full of light and life, 
and tender as the dew of the morning 

(Crown of Wild Olive, I ) 


The Ends of Labour 

I have hitherto spoken of all labour as profitable ; 
because it is impossible to consider under one head 
the quality or value of labour and its aim. But 
labour of the best quality may be various in aim It 
may be either constructive (• gathering,’ from con 
and struo), as agriculture . nugatory', as jewel-cut- 
ting or destructive ( ‘ scattering ” from de and struo), 
as war It is not, however, always easy to prove 
labour, apparently nugatory , to be actually so , gener- 
ally , the formula holds good , “ he that gathereth 
not, scattereth ’’ 

Labour being thus various m its result, the pros- 
perity of any nation e> in exact proportion to the 
quantity of labour which it spends in obtaining and 
employing means of bfe 

There is no wealth Btrr life Life, including all 
its powers of love of joy, and of admiration That 
Country is the richest which nourishes the greatest 
number of noble and happy human beings , that man 
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is richest, who, having perfected the functions of his 
,o\to life to the utmost, has also the widest helpful 
influence, both personal, and by means of his posses- 
sions,' over the lives of others. 

•;* ' (Unto tins Last, IV ) 

- 

- <• ^ 

< 4 

- 1 How Wages are unjustly affected by 
Unchecked Competition 

Money payment . . . consists radically in a promise 
j° , SOrae person working for us, that for the time and 
labour he spends in our sendee to-day we will give or 
procure equivalent time and labour in his service at 
any future time when he may demand it 
' ,, if we promise to give him less labour than he has 
given us, we underpay him. If we promise to give 
mm more labour than he has given us, we overpay 
r 11 ™- In practice, according to the laws of demand 
and supply, when two men are ready to do the work, 
and only one man wants to have it done, the two men 
underbid each other for it ; and the one who gets it 
‘to do is underpaid. But when two men want the 
;™°rk done, and there is only one man ready to do it, 
the two men who want it done overbid each other, 
and the workman is overpaid. . . 

‘\The justice consists in absolute exchange ; or, if 
there be any respect to the stations of the parties, 
it, will hot be in favour of the employer - there is 
certainly no equitable reason in a man's being poor, 
that if he give me a pound of bread to-day, I should 
return him less than a pound of bread to-morrow ; 

°r any equitable reason in a man’s being uneducated, 
that if he uses a certain quantity of skill and knowledge 
? n my service, I should use a less quantity of skill and 
knowledge in his. Perhaps, ultimately, it may appear 
desirable, or, to say the least, gracious, that I should 
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give in return somewhat more than I received. But 
at present we arc concerned on the law of justice 
onlj which u that of perfect and accurate exchange 
—one circumstance only interfering with the sun 
phettj of this radical idea of just pavment — that mas 
much as labour (rightly directed) is fruitful just as 
seed is the fruit (or interest as it is called) of the 
labour first giv en or advanced ought to be taken 
into account and balanced by an additional quantity 
of labour in the subsequent repayment Supposing 
the repayment to take place at the end of the y ear or 
of any other given time this calculation could be 
approximately made but as money (that is to say 
cash) payment involves no reference to time (it being 
optional with the person paid to spend what he 
receives at once or after any number of years) we 
can only assume generally that some slight advantage 
must in equity be allowed to the person who advances 
the labour so that the typical form of bargain will 
be —If you give me an hour to-day I will give you 
an hour and hi e minutes on demand If you give me 
a pound of bread to-day I will give you seventeen 
ounces on demand and so on All that is necessary 
for the reader to note is that the amount returned is 
at least m equity not to be less than the amount 
given 

And this equity of justice ol payment is observe 
wholly independent of any reference to the number of 
men who are willing to do the work I want a horse- 
shoe for my hor«e Twenty smiths or twenty thou 
Sand smiths may be ready to forge it their number 
does not in one atom s weight affect the question of 
the equitable payment of the one who does forge it 
It costs him a quarter of an hour of his life and *=o 
much skill and strength of arm to make that horse 
snoe toe me Then at some future time I am bound in 
equity to gne a quarter of an hour and some minutes 
e my hfe (or of some other person s at my dis 
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posal), and also as much strength of arm and skill, and 
a little more, in making or doing what the smith may 
nave need of. 

.* ^ [Unto this Last, III ) 

\* f v 

A Parable from Nature — Co-operation versus 
Competition 

i 

''-j The highest and first law of the universe — and the 
other name of life is, therefore, " help ” The other 
name of death is " separation.” Government and co- 
-operation are in all things and eternally the laws of 
hfe. ’Anarchy and competition, eternally, and m all 
tilings, the laws of death. 

' Perhaps the best, though the most familiar example 
i w e could take of the nature and power of consistence, 
will be that of the possible changes in the dust we 
tread on. 

Exclusive of animal decay, we can hardly arrive at 
a more absolute type of impurity than the mud or 
slime of a damp, over-trodden path, m the outskirts 
-of a manufacturing town. I do not say mud of the 
' roadj because that is mixed with animal refuse ; but 
take merely an ounce or two of the blackest slime of a 
•beaten footpath on a rainy day, near a large manu- 
facturing town. 

: " That slime we shall find in most cases composed of 
clay {or brick dust, which is burnt clay) mixed with 
soot,' a little sand, and water. All these elements are 
at helpless war with each other, and destroy recipro- 
cally’ each other’s nature and power, competing and 
fighting for place at every tread of your foot ; sand 
squeezing out clay, and clay squeezing out water, and 
soot meddling everywhere and defiling the whole. 
Let us - suppose that this ounce of mud is left xn 
.perfect rest, and that its elements gather together, 

^ „ > „ j 
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like to like so that their atoms may get into the 

■closest relations possible 

Let the claj begin Ridding itself of all foreign 
substance it graduallj becomes a white earth 
already scry beautiful and fit with help of congeal 
ing f rc to ne made into finest porcelain and painted 
on and be kept in king s palaces But such artificial 
consistence is not its best Lease it still quiet to 
follow its own instinct of units and it becomes not 
onls white but clear not onl> clear but hard not 
only clear and hard but so set that it can deal with 
light in a wonderful way and gather out of it the 
lov el icst blue raj's onl> refusing the rest W e Call it 
then a sapphire 

Such being the consummation of daj we give 
similar permission of quiet to the sand It also be- 
comes first a white earth then proceeds to grow 
clear and hard and at last arranges itself in mys- 
terious infinite!} fine parallel hncs which hate the 
power of reflecting not merely the blue ravs but the 
blue green purple and red raj’s in the greatest beaut} 
in which the) can be seen through any hard material 
whatsoever Wc call it then an opal 

In next order the sooi sets to work it cannot make 
itself white at first but instead of being discouraged 
tries harder and harder and comes out clear at last 
and the hardest thing in the world and for the black 
ness that it had obtains in exchange the power of 
reflecting all the raj s of the sun at once in the v» idest 
blaze that any solid thing can shoot \\ e call it then 
a diamond. 

Last of all die water purifies or unites itself con 
tented enough if it only reach the form of a dess 
drop but if we pcisist on its proceeding to a more 
perfect consistence it crystallizes into the shape of 
a star 

And for the ounce of shme which we had bv political 
economy of competition we have by political ccon 
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omy of co-operation, a sapphire, an opal, and a dia- 
mond, set in the midst of a star of snow. 

(Modern Painters, Vol. V. Pt. viii. chap. 1.) 


The Functions of a True Merchant 

Now, there can be no question but that the tact, 
foresight, decision, and other mental powers, required 
for the successful management of a large mercantile 
concern, if not such as could be compared with those 
of a great lawyer, general, or divine, would at least 
match the general conditions of mind required in the 
subordinate officers of a ship, or of a regiment, or in 
the curate of a country parish. If, therefore, all the 
efficient members of the so-called liberal professions 
are still, somehow, in public estimate of honour, pre- 
ferred before the head of a commercial firm, the 
reason must lie deeper than in the measurement of 
their several powers of mind. 

And tire essential reasons of such preference vail be 
found to lie in the fact that the merchant is presumed 
to act always selfishly. His work may be very neces- 
sary to the community ; but the motive of it is under- 
stood to be wholly personal. The merchant’s first 
object in all his dealings must be (the public believe) 
to get as much for himself, and leave as little to his 
neighbour (or customer) as possible. . . . 

The fact is, that people never have had clearly 
explained to them the true functions of a merchant 
with respect to other people. I should like the reader 
to be very'- clear about this. 

Five great intellectual professions, relating to daily 
necessities of life, have hitherto existed — three exist 
necessarily, in every' civilized nation : 

The Soldier’s profession is to defend it. 

The Pastor’s to teach it. 
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The Physician s to keep *< tn health 
The Lawyer's to enforce justice in it 
Tilt Merchant's to provide lor it 
\nd the duty of all these men is. on due occasion, 
to die for «t 

On due occasion namely 
The Soldier rather than leave bis post in battle 
The Ph> sician rather tlian lca\ e his post in plague 
The Pastor rather than teach Falsehood. 

The Lawyer rather than countenance Injustice 
The Merchant —what is his due occasion 01 
death ) . r> 

It is the main question for the merchant as I0 T a ~ 
oi us 1 or tnih the man who does not know when 
to die docs not know how to live - 

Observe the merchants function (or manuia 
turers for in the broad sense in which it *s here 
used the word must be understood to mdude botnj 
is to provide for the nation It is no more his func- 
tion to get profit for himself out of that provision 
than it is a clergyman s function to get his stipend 
This stipend is a due and necessary adjunct but not 
the object of his hfc if he be a true clergyman any 
more than his fee (or honorarium) is the object of lue 
to a true physician Neither is hts fee the object ot 
his life to a true merchant All three if true men 
ha\ e a work to be done irrespccti\ e of fee — to be done 
c\en at any cost or for quite the contrary' of fee , 
the pastor s function being to teach the physician S 
to heal and the merchant s as I hive said to provide 
That is to say he has to understand to their very root 
the qualities of the thing he deals in and the means 
of obtaining or producing it , and he has to apply all 
his sagacity and energy to the producing or obtaining 
it in perfect state and distributing it at the cheapest 
possible price where it is most needed 

And because the production or obtaining of any 
commodity involves necessarily the agency of many 
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lives and hands, the merchant becomes hi the course 
of liis business the master and governor of large 
masses of men in a more direct, though less confessed 
way, than a military officer or pastor ; so that on 
him falls, in great part, the responsibility for the 
kind of life they lead : and it becomes his duty, not 
only to be always considering how to produce what 
he sells, in the purest and cheapest forms, but how to 
make the various employments involved in the pro- 
duction, or transference of it, most beneficial to the 
men employed. 

And as into these two functions, requiring for their 
right exercise the highest intelligence, as well as 
patience, kindness, and tact, the merchant is bound 
to put all his energy, so for their just discharge he is 
bound, as soldier or physician is bound, to give up, 
if need be, his life, in such way as it may be demanded 
of him. Two main points he has in his providing 
function to maintain : first, his engagements (faith- 
fulness to engagements being the real root of all 
possibilities, in commerce) ; and, secondly, the perfect- 
ness and purity of the thing provided ; so that, rather 
than fail in any engagement, or consent to any de- 
terioration, adulteration, or unjust and exorbitant 
price of that which he provides, he is bound to meet 
fearlessly any form of distress, poverty, or labour, 
which may, through maintenance of these points, come 
upon him. 

Again : in his office as governor of the men em- 
ployed by him, the merchant or manufacturer is 
invested with a distinctly paternal authority and re- 
sponsibility. In most cases, a youth entering a com- 
mercial establishment is withdrawn altogether from 
home influence ; his master must become his father, 
or else he has, for practical and constant help, no 
father at hand : in all cases the master’s authority, 
together with the general tone and atmosphere of his 
business, and the character of the men with whom the 
0 , 647 ) 15 
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\0uU1 ts compelled in the course of it to awjciatc 
nave more immediate and pres mg weight than the 
home influence and will usuath neutralize it either 
lor good or cul so that the inly means which the 
master has of doing justice to the men emptoy cd l \ 
him is to ash himself stiml> whether lie is dealing 
with such subi rdinatL as he would with lus own son 
if compclltd by cucumstam.es to take such a position 
Supposing the captain of a frigate saw it right or 
were by any chance obliged to place his own son m the 
position of a common sailor as he would then treat 
his son he is bound alway s to treat e\ en one of the men 
under him ‘mj al* supposing the master of a roanu 
factory saw it right or were by any chance obliged 
to place his son in the position of an ordinary work 
man as he would then treat his son he is bound 
alw ays to treat e\ cry one of his men This is the only 
effective true or practical rule which can be gi\en 
on this point of political economy 
And as the captain of a ship is bound to be the last 
man to leave his ship in ease of wreck and to share 
bis last crust with the sailors in case of famine so the 
manufacturer in any commercial crisis or distress is 
bound to take the suffering of it with his men and 
even to take more of it for himself than he allows 
his men to feel as a father would in a famine ship- 
wreck or battle sacrifice himself for his son 

[Unto rtu Last I ) 


Liberty and Restraint 

You hear e\ery day greater numbers of foolish 
people speaking about liberty as if it were such an 
honourable thing so far from being that u is on the 
hole and in the broadest sense dishonourable and 
an attribute of the low er creatures No human herng 
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however great, or powerful, was ever so free as a fish. 
There is always something that he must, or must not 
do ; while the fish may do whatever he likes. All the 
kingdoms of the world put together are not half so 
large as the sea, and all the railroads and wheels that 
ever were, or will be, invented are not so easy as fins. 
You wall find on thinking of it, that it is his Restraint 
which is honourable to man, not his Liberty; and, 
what is more, it is restraint which is honourable even 
in the lower animals. A butterfly is much more free 
than a bee ; but you honour the bee more, just be- 
cause it is subject to certain laws which fit it for 
orderly function in bee society. And throughout the 
world, of the two abstract things, liberty and restraint, 
restraint is always the more honourable. It is true, 
indeed, that in these and all other matters you never 
can reason finally from the abstraction, for both 
liberty and restraint are good when they are nobly 
chosen, and both are bad when they are basely chosen ; 
but of the two, I repeat, it is restraint which char- 
acterizes the higher creature, and betters the lower 
creature. 

f The Two Paths, Lecture V.) 


The House-fly and the Dog 

I believe we can nowhere find a better type of a 
perfectly free creature than in the common house-fly. 
Nor free only, but brave ; and irreverent to a degree 
which I think no human republican could by any 
philosophy exalt himself to There is no courtesy in 
him ; he does not care whether it is king or clown whom 
he teases ; and in every step of his swift mechanical 
march, and in every pause of his resolute observation, 
there is one and the same expression of perfect egotism, 
perfect independence and self-confidence, and convic- 
tion of the world’s having been made for flies. Strike 
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at hun "ith jour hand and to him th mechanical 
(act and external aspect of the matter is what to y on 
»t would be if an acre of red cla\ ten feet thick tore 
itself from the ground in one massive field hovered 
over >ou m the air for a second and came crashing 
down with an aim Tint is the external aspect of it . 
the inner aspect to hi' flv s mind is of a quite natural 
and unimportant occurrence — one of the momentary 
conditions of his active life lie stem out of the way 
of jour hand and alights on the back of it ^ ou can 
not terrify lum nor govern him nor persuad* him 
nor convince him He has his own posit tv e opinion on 
ill matters not an unwise one usuallv for his own 
ends and will ask no advice of jours He has no 
work to do — no tyrannical instinct to obej The 
earthworm has hts digging the bee her gathering 
and building the spider hir cunning net work the 
ant her treasnrj and accounts All these are com 
parativ cl v slaves or pcoj le of vulgar business But 
jour fly free in the atr free in the chamber— a black 
incarnation of capnci— wandering investigating 
flitting flirting feasting at his will with rich variety 
of choice in least from the heaped sweets in the 
grocer s window to tho^c of the butcher 5 backyard 
and from the galled 1 Lace on your cab horse s back to 
the brown spot in the road from which as the hoof 
disturbs him he rises with ingry republican buzz — 
Whit freedom is like his > 

Tor capttv ltv again perhaps j our poor watch-dog 
is as sorrowful a type as you will easily find Mine 
certainly is The clay is lovely but I must write thu 
and cannot go out with him He is chained in the 
yard because I do not like dogs in rooms and the 
gardener does not like dogs tn gardens He has no 
books — nothing but his own weary thoughts for 
company and 1 group of those free flies whom he 
snaps at with sudden ill success Such dim hope as 
ric nuy have that I may yet take him out with me 
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will be, hour by hour, wearily disappointed ; or, worse, 
darkened at once into leaden despair by an authori- 
tative " No " — too well understood. His fidelity only 
seals his fate ; if he would not watch for me, he would 
be sent away, and go hunting with some happier 
master ; but he watches, and is wise, and faithful, 
and miserable : and his high animal intellect only 
■gives him the wistful powers of wonder, and sorrow, 
and desire, and affection, which embitter his captivity. 
Yet of the two, would we rather be a watch-dog, or 
a fly ? 

(The Cestus of Aglaia, chap. 6.) 


On Education 

Educate, or govern, they are one and the same word. 
Education does not mean teaching people to know 
what they do not know. It means teaching them to 
behave as they do not behave. And the true " com- 
pulsory education ’’ which the people now ask of you 
is not catechism, but drill. It is not teaching the youth 
of England the shapes of letters and the tricks of 
numbers ; and then leaving them to turn their arith- 
metic to roguery, and their literature to lust. It 
is, on the contrary, training them into the perfect 
exercise and kingly continence of their bodies and 
souls. It is a painful, continual, and difficult work ; 
to be done by kindness, by watching, by warning, by 
precept, and by praise, — but above all — by example. 

Compulsory ! Yes, by all means ! " Go ye out 
into the highways and hedges, and compel them to 
come in." Compulsory ! Yes, and gratis also. Dei 
Gy alia, they must be taught, as, Dei Gratia, you are set 
to teach them. I hear strange talk continually, “how 
difficult it is to make people pay for being educated . 
Why, I should think so ! Do you make your children 
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pa% lor their education or do you gne it them com 
puUonlv and gratis? You do not expect them to 
pa_> you lor their teaching except by Ixireming good 
children \Vh> should you expect a peasant to pas 
for ht* except by becoming a good m3n ? — payment 
enough 1 dunk if we knew it Payment enough to 
himself astous Tor that is another of ourgrandpopu 
lar mistakes — people are alw ays thinking of education 
as a means of In efihood Fducation is not a profitable 
business but a costly one nay esen the best attain 
ments of it are always unprofitable tn any terms of 
com No nation e\er made its bread cither by its 
great arts or Us great wisdoms By its minor arts or 
manufactures bv its practical knowledges yes. but 
its nobk scholarship its noble philosophy and its 
noble art are always to be bought as a treasure, not 
sold f or a li\ elihood Y ou do not learn that you may 
In e— y ou hv e that y ou may leam You arc to spend 
on National Fducation and to be spent for it, and to 
make by it not more money but better men —to get 
into this British Island the greatest possible number of 
good and brrfie Englishmen. They arc to be your 
money s worth 

\Cioam oj II kid Ola* IV ) 


A Plea for the Preservation of Natural 
Beauty 


There was a rocky valley between Buxton and Bake- 
well once upon a time divine as the Vale of Tempe 
you might have seen the Gods there morning and 
ev ?}' r ’'R — Apollo and all the sweet Muses of the light — 
puking in fair procession on the lawns of it and to and 
fo among the pinnacles of its crags You cared 
* or f"* n0r but for cash (which you did 
know the » ay to get) y ou thought y on could get 
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it by what tiie Times calls " Railroad Enterprise.” 
You Enterprised a Railroad through the valley — you 
blasted its rocks away, heaped thousands of tons of 
shale into its lovely stream. The valley is gone and 
the Gods with it ; and now, every fool in Buxton can 
be at Bakewell in half-an-hour, and every fool in 
Bakewell at Buxton ; which you think a lucrative 
process of exchange — you Fools Everywhere. 

{Fors Clavigcra, Letter 5.) 

All real and wholesome enjoyments possible to man 
have been just as possible to him, since first he was 
made on the earth, as they are now; and they are 
possible to him chiefly in peace. To watch the com 
grow, and the blossom set ; to draw hard breath over 
ploughshare or spade ; to read, to think, to love, to 
hope, to pray — These are the things that make man 
happy. . . . And I am Utopian and enthusiastic 
enough to believe that the time will come when the 
world will discover this. It has now made its ex- 
periments in every possible direction but the right 
one; and it seems that it must, at last, try the 
right one, in a mathematical necessity. It has 
tried fighting, and preaching, and fasting, and 
buying and selling, pomp and parsimony, pride and 
humiliation — every possible manner of existence in 
which it could conjecture there was any happiness or 
dignity : and all the while, as it bought, sold, and 
fought, and fasted, and wearied itself with policies, 
and ambitions, and self-denials, God had placed its 
real happiness in the keeping of the little mosses of the 
wayside, and of the clouds of the firmament. 

{Modem Painters, Vol. III. chap. 17.) 

So long as men live by bread, the far-away valleys 
must laugh as they are covered with the gold of God ; 
and the shouts of His happy multitude ring round the 
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winepress and the will No scene is continually 
and unttnn & l> lined but one nch joyful human 
labour smooth in field fair in garden full in 
orchard trim sweet and frcqmnt in homestead 
ringing with soices of vivid existence No air is 
sweet that is siknt it is onl> sweet when full of low 
currents of under sound — triplets of birds and murmur 
and chirp if insects and deep-toned words of men and 
wayward trebles of childhood As the art of life is 
learned it wall be found at last that ill lo\ cly things 
are also necissar} — the wild flow er b) the wa) side 
as well as the tended com and the wild birds and 
creatures of the forest as well as the tended cattle 
because min doth not Inc by bread onl> but also b\ 
the desert manna b> every wondrous word and un 
knowablc work of God 

(C/itfo ihit Las: f\ ) 


THE END 
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PREFACE 


The arrangement and, to some extent, the choice of 
extracts in this little book are the outcome of personal 
experience in introducing the works of Ruskin to 
schoolgirls between thirteen and sixteen years of age. 
For them, and doubtless for many older students also, 
the best method of approach is the biographical, and 
the medium, Prtttcriia ; for to read Pmlerita, that 
autobiography written “ frankly, garrulously, and at 
case,” is to learn to love the author, while enjoying 
the full flavour of his literary gifts. Though not a 
novel, Pmicrifa has many of the qualities which go to 
make a fine novel — narrative power and astonishingly 
vivid portraiture included. The severely Evangelical 
mother with strong opinions on the sinfulness of 
toys, the still more Evangelical aunt who allowed 
only cold mutton for Sunday’s dinner, the indulgent 
father who told him stories after the process of shav- 
ing was safely accomplished, the old nurse who would 
put her mistress’s cup on the wrong side of the little 
round table, the little Scotch cousin who competed 
with him in the Sunday evening Scripture examina- 
tions, and his Scotch aunt with her uncanny gift of 
second sight and her prophetic dreams — these, and 
many more, Ruskin makes us know as well as any 
of the characters who live for us in the pages of 
Thackeray and Dickens. 

With Prccierita should be read the " Letters,” which, 
with their intimate self-revelation and style infinitely 
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•varied to suit the mood of the moment are not only 
delightful reading in themselves but tlirow a v aluahle 
sidelight upon Ruskm s inner life and upon hw rela 
tioris with the outstanding personalities of his time . 
for RusVin s correspondents included Alfred Tennv 
«on Mr and Mrs Browning Thomas Carlyle Dr John 
Brown merrv Miss Mitford Mrs Gaskell Dante 
Gabnel Rossetti and his wile Edward Bume Jones 
Sir Oliver Lodge Cardinal Manning and many others 
whose names arc familiar to all educated people 

The biographical sketch with which tins little 
volume opens is intended to supply a framework into 
which the extracts may be fitted and to suggest some 
lines upon which more extensive reading may lie 
pursued Ruslan s relations with the men and move 
ments of his age and the prominent part he himself 
took in its -esthetic and social actiwlies make a 
fascinating study which is also a sun ey of the nine- 
teenth century in many of its aspects 
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